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A liner’s larder — the big ship way to Africa 


And this is only a part of what goes into the between meals? Dances, cinema shows, parties, 
co refrigerated larders of the big Union-Castle mailships games, bathing on deck, activity, idleness, sociabil- 
which leave Southampton every Thursday. It’s ity and sleep. It’s sunshine and smooth seas on this 
thirteen and a half days to the Cape, which means fair weather route. Big ships, once a week. Thirteen 
anything up to fifty important meals for important and a half days of five-star living, all in the price 


people — the passengers, you and your friends. And of your travel ticket. 


the going’s good by UNI Oo N- CA Ss TLE 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. one of the eight big mailships leaves Southampton for the Cape. About twice a month 
liners leave London for the Round Africa voyage. Chief Passenger Office, Dept. 11, 19-21 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 8400, or Travel Agents. 
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the wine of life 


Heady as the country’s wines the Spanish 


zest for life will quicken the pulse ae 


within you. Enticing food, gay guitars, ' 
cities bright with light and laughter. | 
And for contrast the lazy ease of sun-hot 

beaches, blue seas lapping invitation. 

All part of the enchantment that Spain 

will spread around you. 


PAT Iw 










information on Spain and how you can 


{ 
ty EE. AIR LIMES OF beria 


The Spanish National Tourist Office, 
70 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 





Iberia Offices: 
London—19/20 New Bond Street, W.1. ‘ 
Manchester—Royal Exchange Arcade, Manchester Air Terminal, 2. 

Glasgow—De Quincey House, 48 West Regent Street. 
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Haig in every Home 44 & 7 


iP jj 


for Christmas and New Year! mt : 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
your Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 





‘Nate °s ‘GOLD LABEL’ 


| doy eo bane Bottles 37/6 
Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig SS fal Fass 19/6 


Quarter Flasks 10/- 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE \ Miniatures 3/10 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES — 





Your travel agent will give you full ae 
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THE GREAT PROMISE OF ENERGY 
FROM THE NILE 


HINGS are moving fast in the Sudan. With the 

peaceful revolution of 1958, General Abboud’s 
government made careful and far-reaching plans and 
put them in order of priority. Now the first of these 
aims—to restore stability in the economy—is 
achieved, and confidence in the future of the Sudan is 
attracting capital from abroad. 


Apart from this general aim, development plans 
centre on cotton, power and the railways. The Sudan 
depends on cotton for more than 60%, of her exports, 
so until industry becomes more diversified (an avowed 
government aim) the cotton industry is being boosted 
at all stages— irrigation schemes, ginning factories, 
textile mills. 

But all industry needs electrical power, and for this 
the Sudan turns to her great double artery, the Nile. 
The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first of a 
number of schemes planned for two vital functions: to 
generate abundant electricity for a wide range of in- 
dustries and also water for irrigation. 


English Electric in the Sudan. In all these new endea- 
vours The English Electric Company is proud to be 
serving the Sudan. The company is part of an inter- 


national consortium responsible for turbines for the 
Sennar Dam project, for transmission lines between 
Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions to the Burri 
steam power station, all of which form part of the 
£4} million scheme. 

An even bigger scheme will start operating next 
year: English Electric has joined two other British 
companies in equipping a £6 million textile mill 
which will produce 75 million yards of cloth a year— 
largely for the expanding internal market. The com- 
pany has equipped other industrial undertakings and 
public buildings—the first English Electric diesel was 
installed as long ago as 1925! And the Sudan Railways 
extension programme includes fifteen diesel-electric 
locomotives, the first of which recently had an en- 
thusiastic reception from the citizens of Khartoum. 

In every aspect of power engineering—for genera- 
ling, distributing and using electrical energy—English 
Electric is at work. And while English Electric gains 
in the Sudan further valuable experience which it can 
use for work in other countries and at home, the Sudan 
knows she can rely on the specialized knowledge and 
technical resources which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH 
4 
ANULE 


7 ’ 
ELECTRIC 
4AERAEG \ 





The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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pulls ahead 


The present irrigation dam at Sennar will soon have a 
very different look, when the new power house is built 
to supply electricity to the Sudan’s new factories. 





© 


The first of 15 English Electric 1,850-h.p. diesel- 
electric locomotives arrives at Khartoum. English 
Electric first supplied locomotives to the Sudan in 
1936 and a further order followed in 1950. All these 
are still in service. 


‘ 





The Civil Airport Building in Khartoum, like many 
public buildings (e.g. the Republican Palace, Ministry 
of Finance, Radio Omdurman), is equipped with 
English Electric transformers and switchgear. 





In the Burri power station, Khartoum, English Electric 
has installed diesel-generator plant totalling 12,565 
kW and two turbo alternator sets generating 5,000 
kW, like the one shown. One 10,000-kW set was 
recently commissioned and a second is on order. 
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COMET 4 SERVIGES STARTING NOVEMBER 1st* 


from LONDON 
Twice Weekly 


to GENEVA 
ROME sh 
ATHENS 
BEIRUT | 
a a a PERSIAN GULF 


up to a Daily Service in March 1961, Middle with convenient connections 


East Airlines Jet Comfort will be available to . 

destinations throughout the Middle East, includ- throughout the Middle East | 

ing Dhahran, Doha, Kuwait, Bahrein, Karachi, | 

Jedda, Aden, Baghdad, Teheran. * FOR RESERVATIONS - RING HYDE PARK 5681 
or VICTORIA 2323 





RIiPOte- FAS. AAG CL WC 5 + 


B.O.A.C. Associate | 














“ BROOMWADE” 
helps to build... 


Exhibition 


wit” Apples 


DESSERT 
The pick of the harvest from England’s 
finest orchard country 


To Stanford Court, a stately mansion in 
Worcestershire, comes the pick of the English 
apple harvest—choice, exhibition-quality fruit, 
ripened to perfection under ideal growing { 
conditions in the heart of the Teme Valley. - : i 
These are all connoisseurs’ apples, picked on the bridges you cross... the buildings 
the very ous that — have reached m? peak, 
but at Stanford Court each one is further { , . . 
inspected and graded for colour, size and ; you live and work in. . . 
condition. Only the choicest are given the 
“* Spring Valley ” trademark, and sent 
at once by passenger trains to private 
homes all over Great Britain. 
Send for a box, NOW, and enjoy the 
finest dessert — to be found any- 
where in the world. ; , 
Freshly-picked, hand- | the planes you fly in... 
selected and rushed to; . 


you by passenger train , ~ aa 
ina cushioned box, ; in fact * BROOMWADE” air 




























. . . the roads you drive along .. . | 





the ships you sail in. .' 


the cars you drive in. . 




















with their tree- 
fresh colour and; d : 
delicioss, via- | compressors and pneumatic tools cover 4. 
tage flavour un- | 
tena | the requirements of civil and mechanical 
shop-soldapples / 
so often suffer. { engineers throughout the world. 
reas sore, | =» SPROOMPWADB-- 
FORTUNE, LAXTON’'S SUPERB, ; 
WRITE FOR LORD LAMBOURNE, TYDE- ; 
FREE OR WORCESTER PEARMAIN | | 
am Se a ee AIR COMPRESSORS AND PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
ILLUSTRATE available at the time of despatch. 
FOLDER Caveair Cone, I2lbs. 19/9 POST FREE YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 
nmnrversarie - 
and details of “Apple ness Gifts. We despatch COX'S ORANGE PIPPINS 
Aristocrats” club to arrive im time, and i2ibs. 26/- POST FREE | 
include greetings cards Broom & Wade Ltd., P.O. Box No. 7, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Entwistle & Bacon Ltd., Dept. N., Stanford Court, Stanford Bridge, nr. Worcester. Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telex: 83-127 
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“LA RIVA” 
TRES | 
PALMAS 
One of the put YORKSHIRE 
world’s for INSURANCE 


taffordshire 
for Pottery 





finest Staffordshire, long famous for Pottery, makes a 
valuable contribution to Britain’s expanding export* 

dry sherries market. And ‘‘Yorkshire Insurance”’ plays its part 
in this and other flourishing Industries by making 


available a widely ranging insurance service — from 
the insurance and inspection of plant and machinery 
to protection against loss of profit due to fire and 
breakdown and to Pension and Group Life schemes 
for worker and management. 

Similarly, more and more young executives in 
Industry, are taking advantage of the same 
‘*Yorkshire’”’ service in their personal insurances. 

Whether your insurance problem is commercial or 
personal you can’t do better than seek the advice of 
our local branch manager. He is there to help you. 
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The finest 


y (9 ——— Sparkling Hock 
Q ———. 4 *The ‘‘Yorkshire"’ also speci- 


A i _ alises in Marine Insurance . 
G << of all types and has branches ) f 2 1955 
0) = . or agents in most parts of in a € 


the world Vintage 21/6 
; Non-vintage 20/- 
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tHE YORKSHIRE insurance Company LTD. | ee ay 


—_ a Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK j. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


For the sweeter palate Behind the up-to-date ‘‘Yorkshire Insurance’’ policies stands nearly 
150 years of erperience and many thousands of satisfied policy-holders 


“Gala Cream” very fine oloroso } throughout the world. 
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If a Sparklets Syphon had no other purpose in life than just to stand 
around looking marvellous, no one could complain. But it does more. 
Much more. 

A Sparklet makes soda—first class soda—at a good deal less than half 
the usual cost. It makes it quickly; it makes it conveniently; and it’s 
ready to oblige 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. No self-respecting 
bottle of squash or spirits should ever uncork without a Sparklet in 


very close attendance. 


narklets syon Ons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/- STREAMLINE MODEL 105/- 
SPARKLETS BULBS, BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD., 
SPARKLETS WORKS «© QUEEN STREET - LONDON N.17 


LONDON NEWS 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen gh Gin Distillers Booth's Diatilleries Limited 


“That's better— 
that’s Booth’s!” 


BOOTH'S | [:2: 


rinesT 


DRY GIN =f 


~ 


The Gin that is mellowed in oak casks 


Standard size 


#, also half and quarter flasks Jor the pocket 





MENTZENDORFF 













the original 


Allasch bead 
KU M M E L DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 
that are paying 73% per annum 





interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 3% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 

















How far is he from you ? 


If you are a buyer of these strange-looking objects, not 
very far at all. That is the advantage of the J. & P. 
organisation — it is big enough to make a fine range 
of electrical equipment and to undertake extensive 
electrification schemes in all parts of the world, and 
yet it is not so vast that the man on the factory floor 
loses his personal interest in doing a good job of work 
for you, the customer. J. & P. isa firm that has built 
its reputation on quality and service. A large firm, and 
yet a firm that is not too large to give each customer 
individual attention. A firm that can give you individual 
attention. 


Incidentally, the objects illustrated are fuse-switches for use on over- 
head power lines. 


POWER tN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


CHARLTON LONDON S.E.7 


FACTORIES IN GT. BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA, 
SOUTH AFRICA, INDIA ANDO PAKISTAN 
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OIL’S 
NEW 
GEOLOGY 
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Fossi/ sun cracks, ike these in a British estuary, 
are found in rocks 200 million years.old 


Geologists in the service of oil have added 
much to their science. Their concept of the 
sedimentary or “oil” basin stretching 
across the continents is resulting today in 
important discoveries like those in the Sahara. 
Sedimentology is the study of the sediments 
in the basins to determine where the oil 
was formed, where it has migrated and 
accumulated. Sedimentology involves the 
Santeneben Tertiary Beds, study of contemporary deposits (muds, silts 
eeenoearemns tetas and sands laid down off-shore or at sea) 
as a guide to conditions in geological time. 
Palynology, the study of the spores of fossil 
plants and their distribution, is another 
novel approach. 
The petroleum industry joins British 
universities in speeding research to help 
the discovery of tomorrow's oil. 











... this Is the world of SHELL 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
ST. HELEN'S COURT 

LONDON, E.C.3 
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() SAYS JACK BRABHAM | 
WORLD CHAMPION RACING DRIVER 1959 AND 1960 | 
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oF , . FRONT DISC BRAKES Just touch the brake pedal and Ict the big disc 
[here’s nothing succeeds like success,’ says Jack Brabham. aches tales etn ene A cages read sii sta 

‘ , . 

And that’s why you can have every confidence in the Rally-bred POWERFUL ENGINE L ively sports car acceleration with the high 
Sunbeam Rapier. I own one and it’s a great car. Lively compression engine developing 78 b.h.p. 

performance. Good looks. Luxurious comfort. And absolutely LUXURIOUS INTERIOR Inspect the polished wood facia and magnificently 


styled interior; relax in soft, comfortable seats. 


dependable. That terrific record of Rally achievements 
duo he , Hi diti wes whet @ meenifi , SALOON £695 (Plus P.T. {£290.14.2.) 
1 nations pro gnincen 
7 te 4 — o ng - ° P ” 9 CONVERTIBLE £735 (Plus P.T. { 307.7.6.) Whitewall tyres, overdrive 
engineering job it 1S. A winner in every way. on 3rd and 4th gears available as extras. 





Qh sss" «~ROOTES MOTORS LID jen iicoeiarensie 


Rootes Motors Limited 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S FIRST NUCLEAR SUBMARINE: THE SCENE AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS, ON OCTOBER 21, AS THE QUEEN WAS ABOUT 
TO LAUNCH THE {20,000,000 DREADNOUGHT BEFORE A CROWD OF MANY THOUSANDS. 


Accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Board of Admiralty, Her 
Majesty the Queen performed the launching ceremony of the 3500-ton 
Dreadnought only fifteen months after her husband had laid its keel. Standing 
next to her on the occasion was Major-General Sir Charles Dunphie, who 
is Managing-Director of Vickers Ltd., the firm that have built the submarine. 
In fact, several companies in the Vickers group have played their part in the 
Dreadnought project. She is the 295th submarine to have been built at Barrow. 


Furthermore, of the 510 submarines built for the Royal Navies, no fewer than 
326 have been constructed by Vickers. Bearing a striking resemblance to a 
whale on the surface of the water, Dreadnought is in part an Anglo-American 
project, and in her speech the Queen paid special tribute to the great help 
received from the U.S.A. Naming the submarine, the Queen pulled the 
handle of a ship’s telegraph and the vessel was launched with Empire wine. 
(A drawing of the occasion by Terence Cuneo appears on pages 756 and 757.) 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada, | }d.; ‘Eloashere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the CG. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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‘a= DAY,” said Mr. Khrushchev to the 
British Representative in his recent fare- 
well speech to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, ‘‘if war breaks out, that well-known 
unsinkable English aircraft-carrier will discontinue 
its existence. It will go on the first day.’’ Nor 
does there seem much doubt that the Russian 
dictator could make good his boast with com- 
parative impunity if neither Britain nor some 
protecting ally of Britain possessed the 
nuclear weapon with which he so unmannerly 
It is quite likely, too, as our 


also 


threatens to bury us. 
unilateralists point out, that he could destroy us even 
though we did possess the means of retaliation. 
The point, however, is: would he be likely to do so 
if he knew for certain that we or our allies possessed 
the means to bury him and Russia if he did ? 

That, surely, is the governing point about the 
nuclear weapon, and one which those who debated 
the issue so passionately at Scarborough did not 
seem sufficiently, or even perhaps at all, to realise. 
It is not only, as they argued, a defensive weapon 
but a suicidal one; yet the corollary is also true, 
that it is not only a suicidal weapon but a defensive 
weapon, and at present the only possible one. 
Against the nuclear weapon there is no defence 
except the nuclear weapon; and nations who are 
not prepared to be at the mercy of such a neigh 
bour as Khrushchev’s Russia showed itself to be 
to Hungary cannot afford to be without either the 
nuclear weapon, or the protection of some allied 
Power that possesses it It is an illusion to 
suppose that national independence and immunity 
from attack could be ensured by membership of 
a “middle force’ group of nations that both 
eschewed the use of the nuclear weapon and 
itself from any group of nations 
possessing it. The nations belonging to such a 
neutral group would be at the mercy of the 
Kremlin or of any other expansionist and totali- 
tarian Power that possessed the nuclear weapon 
and found itself at variance with them. It is 
futile to suggest, as some do, that a totalitarian 
Russia could never have any cause of quarrel or 
make any demands on a libertarian Britain that 
had discarded its retaliatory weapons and military 
alliances. To suppose what 
Marshal Pétain and his fellow European collabor- 
ators supposed in 1940. Any British statesman 
who successfully advocated such a line would 
deliver the British people over, ultimately bound 
hand and foot, to the will of an all-powerful and 
alien military dictator Neither their material 
interests nor their libertarian and moral beliefs 
could henceforward prevail. They 
enslaved and they would quickly find that they 
And so would be all who depended 


dissociated 


suppose so 1s to 


could be 


were enslaved 
on them 

This is the dilemma which Mr. Cousins and his 
supporters, for all their sincerity, never really 
faced, either in debate or presumably in their own 
consciences. When Mr. Gaitskell suggested that 
some of them were fellow-travellers, he may have 
maligning them, though not fellow 
travellers in intention, in the harsh realities of 
logic unconscious fellow-travellers they 
appear to be. For if it be Soviet Russia's intention 

as it has long been her declared objective—to 
make the rest of mankind conform to her iron 
system, those who seek to deprive this country of 
the means to withstand her will are, whether they 
desire it or not, furthering her ends There is 
only one reason why Hungary at the present time 
is under Russia's heel: that the Hungarians lack 
the weapons with which to withstand her. The 
same is true of many other once free lands beyond 
the Iron Curtain of the Kremlin's unchallenged 
power. And the weaker the forces of freedom, the 
wider will the bounds of an expansionist Marxist 
dictatorship extend. 


been yet, 


would 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


For this reason the resolution carried at the 
Socialist Party Congress was unrealist. If it was 
ever to be carried out as a measure of national 
policy, it could only be compatible with either an 
unqualified subjection to the Russian Marxist 
Party line or with the acceptance of the full 
pacifist position. And as only a minute fraction 
of Britons, if faced with them in actuality, would 
willingly subscribe to either of these propositions, 
it is hard to believe that the Socialist Party would 
either go to the polls on such a programme or 
would enforce it if it achieved power. Yet had the 
resolution carried at the Congress confined itself 
to a refusal to approve the prior use of the nuclear 
weapon in any war to which Britain was a party, 
it might well have commended itself to a large 
number of British electors and might easily have 
won the approval of a majority of them. For to 
be the first to launch the nuclear weapon against a 





A FLOWING BOWL--FILLED WITH DISTILLED SEA WATER 


MR. BUTLER, THE HOME SECRETARY, WATCHED BY HIS WIFE, 
SAMPLING THE PRODUCE OF A NEW SEA WATER DISTILLATION 
PLANT, WHICH HE OPENED IN GUERNSEY 
The distillation plant on Guernsey, Channel Islands, which 
was opened by the Home Secretary on October 21, turns sea 
water into a sparkling, fresh, drinkable liquid and is said to 
be the first of its kind in Europe. Built at a cost of £250,000, 
it will supply fresh water to people on the Island at the rate 
of half a million gallons a day. 


foe or the ally of a foe who possessed it would be 
to invite a retaliation that would almost certainly 
mean the extinction of civilised life in this country 
as we know it. I am not suggesting that circum 
stances might not arise in which such an act of 
national self-sacrifice might not be justified; it is 
better for free men to perish than to accept slavery. 
But to take the initial step in loosing a nuclear 
war is an act which I cannot see any responsible 
British Government taking. And this brings me to 
another point which no one appeared to make at 
Scarborough but which was surely relevant, and 
immensely relevant, to the discussion there. If 
one considers it suicidal and morally wrong to 
initiate a nuclear war, and if one is simultaneously 
not prepared to be enslaved or to let those depen- 
dent on one be enslaved, ought one not to be ready 
to defend freedom by other means, using the 
nuclear weapon merely as a deterrent to prevent, 
not war itself, but anyone else using it ? For in 
my opinion there fallacy in the logic of 
those who a few years ago saw the atomic weapon as 
a means for preventing war altogether. It could 
only do that if it was possessed solely by a country, 
like our own or the United States, which would 
never go to war unless it or its allies were attacked. 

In short, I doubt whether the nuclear weapon 
is any more likely to be used in a future war than 
gas was in the last. No one who recalls what the 
Nazis did to the defenceless and harmless Jews 


was a 





who were in their power during the war can doubt 
for one moment that they would have used poison 
gas against us and our allies had they known they 
could do so without calling down on themselves a 
fearful and immediate retaliation. It was our 
possession, and our known possession, of this 
terrible weapon, and in massive strength, that 
prevented any of our enemies from using it against 
us. Had, for instance, a Socialist Government 
before the 1939 war deprived this country, by a 
quixotic unilateral gesture, of its poison gas 
weapons, not only our fighting men but millions 
of British civilians would have died in dreadful 
agony and our enemies would have won the war. 
Our renunciation of this ghastly but, in the harsh 
reality of scientific fact, indispensable weapon 
would not have averted the conflict; it would 
merely, by offering Hitler the means of a certain 
and easy victory, have made it the more inevitable 
and, for us and all free men, infiniteiy more 
disastrous. That is why Mr. Gaitskell, even at 
the risk of disintegrating his own Party, was right 
at Scarborough to declare his intention of fighting 
the unilateralist decision with all the means in his 


power. There is something, in the eyes of every 
responsible statesman, even more sacred than 
Party: the independence and security of his 


country. It was not Mr. Gaitskell who by resisting 
Mr. Cousin's proposals was threatening his Party's 
unity; but those who forced on him the choice of 
either opposing a unilateralist resolution or accept- 
ing a motion which was logically certain, if made 
the nation’s official policy, to destroy the Western 
Alliance and leave this country and its champion- 
ship of freedom at the mercy of those who hate 
freedom—that is, the slightest deviation from their 
iron dogmas and will. 

That Russia or her Chinese ally will, sooner or 
later, resort to arms to achieve their ends on some 
major issue which the free West cannot allow to 
go by default is, I am afraid, perfectly possible; 
dictators have usually resorted to arms in the 
end against those who have had the temerity to 
oppose them. But so long as the West possesses 
the nuclear weapon, those arms are unlikely to 
be nuclear. They will be almost certainly what 
are called ‘‘ conventional '’ weapons, and they will 
be resisted by ‘‘ conventional '’ weapons, for any 
others would involve instantaneous and mutual 
suicide. The more capable the West is of resisting 
an attack by such conventional weapons, there 
fore, the less likely is Russia to be tempted to 
resort to war, provided, that is, that she is also 
precluded from launching a nuclear attack by the 
knowledge that the West can meet such an attack 
in kind. The West must, therefore, possess the 
means of keeping open its vital sea lanes and 
defending its territories by conventional means 
against whatever conventional forces Russia and 
her allies elect to keep in being. So long as it 
possesses such force, the West can defend the 
essential liberties of man without resort to the 
suicidal folly of nuclear war. Only the double 
stalemate that this will ensure can remove the 
temptation to launch a successful offensive war 
from the minds of those who are prepared to use 
force as a means of extending their power. So 
long as that temptation exists, the danger of a 
third world war will remain and no kind of dis 
armament, except unilateral disarmament—which 
can only hasten war—become possible. For in 
their anxiety to see disarmament at any price our 
unilateralists have forgotten that though the 
democratic West would never use superior strength 
to attack Russia, as was proved, despite all provoca- 
tion, during the years when America alone possessed 
the atomic-bomb, the men whose avowed aim it is 
to establish a global Marxist dictatorship have 
shown that they are ready to resort to force wherever 
and whenever it appears to them safe to do so 
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FRAMED IN A QUATREFOIL WINDOW: THE 40,000-TON ORIANA NEARING COMPLETION AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


The great new 40,000-ton passenger liner, which is outstanding for its all- 
aluminium superstructure and the unusual design of its open stern, is now being 
completed at the Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) yard at Barrow-in-Furness 
in readiness for her maiden voyage to Australia on December 3. Built for the 
Orient Line, Oriana will have a comprehensive television system which will 
enable passengers to see local programmes at ports of call and recorded 
programmes while the ship is on the high seas. The aluminium superstructure, 


which weighs over 1000 tons, comprises five decks, two bridge decks and all 
upper works. The liner, which cost £14,000,000, is equipped with a new system 
of transverse propulsion which will enable her to move sideways under ber 
own power in confined waters. It was developed by Vickers-Armstrongs 
Ltd. Oriana will have a sesvice speed of 27} knots, which will reduce the 
passage time to Sydney by a week. She will carry about 600 First- and 1500 
Tourist-Class passengers. The crew will number 900. 
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THE QUEEN IN DENMARK; A DURER DRAWING; 
A NEW TANKER; AND A SUPERSONIC FIGHTER. 


(Left 

A PIONEER OF TO- 
MORROW'S SUPER- 
SONIC AIR TRAVEL 
THE SHORT SB5 
ADJUSTABLE-WING 
EXPERIMENTAL AIR- 
CRAFT, WITH WINGS 
AT THE GREATEST- 
EVER ANGLE OF 69 

DEGREES 


The Short SB.S flew 
successfully for 20 
minutes on Octo- 
ber 18 with its wings 
in this position. The 
same aircraft had 
been used as a basis 
of research for the 
R.A.F.'s English 
Electric Lightning 
supersonic fighter. 
While the SB.5 tests 
swept-back wings, 
its stable-mate, the 
SC.1, has been testing 
another likely feature 
of future aircraft, 
vertical ** jet-lift "’ 

take-off. AFTER THE LAUNCHING OF DREADNOUGHT: THE QUEEN SIGNING 

THE VISITORS' BOOK OF ORIANA AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS ON 

OCTOBER 21. THE 40,000-TON LINER WILL MAKE HER MAIDEN VOYAGE 

TO AUSTRALIA ON DECEMBER 3 


- 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED DURER DRAWING FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM: IT CONTAINS STUDIES OF LAUNCHED ON OCTOBER 18: SERENIA (65,000 TONS)—THE LARGEST TANKER EVER BUILT IN 
: : A DOG, DRAPERY AND THREE CARICATURE MALE HEADS. BRITAIN..SEEN AT VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS’ NAVAL YARD AT WALKER-ON-TYNE 
This drawing by Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), only recently come to light, is in pen and brown The launching was performed by Mrs. Richard Wood, wife of the Minister of Power. The tanker 
ink. |, he study of the dog was later used by the artist in one of his most famous engravings, built for Shell Tankers Ltd., was said to be the biggest commercial ship developed to meet the 
Knight, Death and the Devil,” of 1513, yet is probably not a preparatory study. needs of any shipowner in Britain since the ‘ Queens.” 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH KING FREDERIK OF DENMARK (LEFT) AND THE ARTIST 
OSKAR KOKOSCHKA AND HIS WIFE AT A PRESENTATION IN COPENHAGEN 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh r th id i isi i 
THE PHOTOGRAPH } gh recently paid a private visit to the Danish Royal! 
QUEEN ING PRINCESS BENEDIKTE OF DENMARK AT FREDENSBORG CASTLE, DENMARK family In the picture on the right the Duke so Edinburgh is seen at a tation of 


A SCENE FROM A RECENT UNOFFICIAL VISIT. TO THE QUEEN'S RIGHT IS QUEEN INGRID the Erasmus Prize, awarded to Marc Chagall and Oskar Kokoschka. 
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RIOTING AND UNREST IN CENTRAL AFRICA: 


RIOT DAMAGE IN THE HARARE TOWNSHIP ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF SALISBURY, CAUSED AS 
THE DIRECT RESULT OF A MOTOR ACCIDENT IN WHICH AN AFRICAN WAS KILLED. 


THE SORT OF DAMAGE THAT THE RHODESIAN WHITE TERRITORIALS HAVE BEEN CALLED 
IN TO PREVENT: A STREET IN THE HARARE TOWNSHIP. 


MEALTIME FOR THE TROOPS—WITH AN AUDIENCE: A SCENE ON THE EDGE OF SALISBURY 
WHERE TROOPS HAVE MOVED IN TO PREVENT FURTHER RIOTS 


On October 8 an African died after being knocked off his bicycle by a 
European motorist on the outskirts of Salisbury. The immediate result 
was the worst rioting the city has known. Seven Africans were killed, 
many injured, and a great deal of property destroyed. Over sixty Africans 
were treated for police gunshot wounds, and 100 arrested. Shortly after- 
wards the Ist Battalion, The Rhodesian African Rifles, was alerted, and 
the ist and 2nd Battalions, The Royal Rhodesia Regiment, called out. 
The newly-formed 4th and Sth Battalions were due to report for training 


EUROPEAN TROOPS ALERTED. 


BEFORE A MOCKING CROWD OF AFRICAN YOUTHS: TERRITORIALS SETTING UP A RADIO 
STATION IN THE AFRICAN TOWNSHIP OF HIGHFIELD 


A B.B.C. INTERVIEWER, MR. DOUGLAS WILLIS, WITH AN AFRICAN POLITICAL LEADER WHO HAS 


BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE RIOTING AND WHO WAS ON BAIL AT THE TIME 


on October 28. The Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, explained that 
these steps had been taken to prevent further rioting, to provide protection 
for the African and “ to establish goodwill with the inhabitants of African 
townships.”” The territorials patrolled the two offending African townships 
near Salisbury, and within a few days all was reported ‘‘ quiet and settled.”’ 
Nevertheless, the atmosphere is electric and the colony’s security forces 
have a plan to move all Europeans in country areas to defensive strongholds, 
known as “laagers,"’ if trouble spreads. 
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is generally assumed that a settle- 

ment not unlike that now proposed 
by the Monckton report would have 
stood a fair chance of general accep- 
tance a couple of years ago but is out 
of the question now. I deal to-day 
with the views of those who have 
preserved their faith, hoping that my 
intention of so doing expressed last 
week does not lead to an anti-climax. During the 
summer a group in Southern Rhodesia and drawn 
from all shades of opinion and of colour decided 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
RHODESIAN OPTIMISTS UNDISMAYED. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


economic, and of the community. The long and 

careful preparation makes it possible to do business 

rapidly, since in the machinery, provision has been 

made for steering and drafting 

a committees, and the sub-com- 

‘ mittees have enjoyed from the 

first the highest-grade special- 
ised assistance. 
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A GREAT LOSS TO FLEET STREET: THE LAST EDITION OF THE NEWS CHRONICLE, 
WHICH HAS CEASED INDEPENDENT PUBLICATION AFTER 114 YEARS. 


Great concern has been expressed over the closing down of the News Chronicle and 
the Star newspapers. They have both been bought by Associated Newspapers Ltd., the 
owners of the Daily Mail and the vty ay Ray and they will be merged with those 
own as the Daily News when it was started 

It has always supported the Liberal 
rty and now thtre will be no newspaper with national coverage to put forward the 
iberal point of view. Many representatives of the Liberal party have expressed their 

regret and there has been much controversy over the sale. 


two papers. The News Chronicle was first 
in 1 and its first editor was Charles Dickens. 


to hold a convention, the object of which should be 
to examine " the participation of all races in politi- 
cal, economic, and social life at all levels, with a view 
to finding methods whereby increased participation 
may be evolved.” They gave their project the title 
of The National Convention (Indaba). 


The aim was less to seek solutions than to 
examine projects already under consideration and 
help to promote the best. In any case, the outlook 
was rather social than political. The pioneers 
did not meet as politicians or recruit as such. The 
invitations went out to communities, who were 
requested to make their own choices, in no case 
to parties. The movement was spontaneous, 
though at an early stage the approval of the 
Government was sought. It was gladly given, 
and at the same time it became clear that there 
was widespread enthusiasm for the project. 
Some 180 representatives are expected, all chosen 
by organisations or groups, but all attending in 
their personal capacities. 


The formal opening session is fixed for Octo- 
ber 31. The theme has been split into six subjects, 
which cover all aspects of legislation, outlook, 
custom, and environment, as follows: National 
and local government, individual liberties and 
responsibilities, expansion of economic activity 
and earning capacity, raising spending and alloca- 
tion of public revenue, impact of legislation on 
community life, impact of habit and prejudice on 
community life. It will be seen that, taken in 
pairs, the six subjects are of three classes, political, 


N.B.—The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls 
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The first day will be devoted 
to six briefing sessions, attended 
by all. Time will be found 
3,000 for brief discussion after each, 
aE : so that it may be called a 
ty vigorous start. Next day comes 
the turn of working groups, 
who are allotted two days in 
all. Having finished its subject, 
each will pass on to another, 
so that every member will 
absorb all the six subjects in 
turn. Then on the fourth and 
fifth days the subject reports 
will be dealt with by debate 
in plenary sessions, one to each. 
Finally, any emendations called 
for in the plenary sessions will 
be made. I shall be accused 
with justice of being verbose, 
and can only plead anxiety to 
make it crystal-clear that my 
earlier remarks on the absence 
ofa party element in the venture 
were not exaggerated. 
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The sponsors’ appeal to a 
former Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia to actas Chairman was 
accepted. Major-General Sir 
John Kennedy held office for 
seven years, having been ap- 
pointed, so far as I recall, for 
three. His illuminating and 
amusing book, ‘‘ The Business of 
War,” has made him widely 
known, though for me twenty 
years of friendship required 


Sesser no such reinforcement. He 
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decided to go out 
earlier than was 
strictly necess- 
ary, so that he 
could take pre- 
liminary sound- 
ings, and to stay 
on afterwards 
until the last de- 
tail of the report 
had been settled. 
We _ discussed 
the affair at 
great length the 
day before he 
started. 


Many people 
will feel that 
prospects had 
deteriorated in 
theinterval. The 
Monckton report 
in itself could 
not have been 
more favourable, 
but its reception 
was overwhelm- 
ingly hostile. On 
studying it, 
however, I concluded that, though this view 
was justified, a single factor afforded new 
ground for hope. The outburst of abuse died down 
quickly. A pause followed, and then reliable 


‘BRIBES’: 
LEAGUE 





THE LAST EDITION OF THE STAR WHICH, WITH THE NEWS CHRONICLE, 
HAS BEEN BOUGHT BY ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS. 
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sources brought the fresh contribution. 
Opponents had said their say and would 
not eat a word of it, but their second 
thoughts were more promising. Feder- 
ation was dead, well and good, but the 
principle retained some life. Was there 
not a possibility of working out a for- 
mula by means of which their objec- 
tions might be safeguarded, but they 
would also be able to benefit by any advan- 
tages they could see in the scheme, and might even 
add to by their future efforts ? The force of this 
tendency can be disputed, but its existence cannot. 


The initiation of the scheme was a tribute to 
the courage of its originators, and this has not 
slackened. I asked Sir John Kennedy a single 
question of any value: must it be taken for granted 
that Africans who took part would once again 
be labelled by their fellow-countrymen “ stooges 
of the colonialists "’ ? He did not deny the risk, 
but pointed out that the former so-called stooges 
had been appointed by officialdom and could have 
been mustered in no other way, whereas here, these 
Africans and other people of colour had volun- 
teered, with prodding from no one. It is also the 
case that since the first announcement was made, 
the Convention has been backed far and wide. 
Leading figures, women as well as men, of every 
race and every opinion have spoken out in its 
favour in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia as 
well as in the country of origin. 


To me the courage I have mentioned appears 
outstanding. If prospects were a shade better 
when the pioneers met than they are now, the 
outlook was none the less grim. They accepted 
the challenge, and it is safe to say were agreeably 
surprised by the reaction. We need be no less 
confident that this spirit is an incomparable asset. 
Bravery takes many forms, none of which is more 
honourable than that of tolerance. 


There is little left to deal with. It has been 
pointed out that in no case was a Cabinet Minister 
or the leader of a political party invited, but both 
types will be welcomed as observers. The com- 
mittee which drew up the principles of represen- 
tation is satisfied that, if the organisations and 
groups get the right results, it will experience no 
anxiety about the quality of the work, still less the 
ultimate value of the effort. It may be deeply 
disappointed by the reception and nevertheless 
conclude without delay, after a report widely 
circulated, that there has in fact been a triumph. 


The survivors of my disquisition will not be 
many or include a fraction of the most hopeful 
starters. I never 
anticipated that 
this would be the 
case. I was and 
remain convinced 
that it was worth 
while to make the 
attempt, though 
there I may face 
my deepest dis- 
appointment. The 
result will be one 
not proclaimed in 
the plan, if always 
to be seen there. 
The future of Fed- 
| eration itself will 
depend on it. With- 
} Out success in the 
Convention not a 
shred of hope could 
survive, and those 
who agree on noth- 
ing else written here 
will not contest this 
opinion. This is, 
in the promoters’ 
words, ‘an affirma- 
tion of our faith,”’ 
such ascould nowise 
be abandoned. That 
it was worth while 
is my sole defence 
against the all too 
obvious charge of 
wasting time, and 
there I must make 
an end. I do not 
expect the final 
effect of the Con- 
vention to be 
unimpressive. It 1s 
something exceedingly rare and in this context 
never before exhibited. May fortune favour it and 
the aspirations of those courageous people who 
chose the highest ideal meet with a due reward. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


U.S.A. THE ALCOA CORSAIR, SHOWING THE SEVERE DAMAGE AND BOATS TAKING OFF THE INJURED THE 
COLLISION WAS WITH THE ITALIAN SHIP LORENZO MARCELLO 
On October 22, an Italian cargo vessel turned near the mouth of the Mississippi River, Gulf of Mexico, and collided 
with the 8840-ton Alcoa Corsair. Both vessels were badly damaged in the incident, but all the nine deaths were 
' oo caused on the American vessel. Four were members of the crew. The accident took place about 50 miles south 
U.S.A. THE SCENE OF AT LEAST NINE DEATHS: THE SPLINTERED | of New Orleans. menseenen seers . 
WRECKAGE OF THE CRUISE SHIP ALCOA CORSAIR 
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NORTH SEA. A DRY DOCK GETTING WETTER: ITS LAST DYING MOMENTS AFTER DEVELOPING A 
LEAK WHILE UNDER TOW BETWEEN ABERDEEN AND HOLLAND. 
This 330-ft. floating dry-dock was being towed across the North Sea on October 21, when she began leaking 
about dawn. Although pumps were placed on board she was half under the surface by 8 a.m. and later BASLE, SWITZERLAND. THE END OF AN OIL TANKER : THE FINAL SECONDS 
in the day sank in about 90 ft. of water. There was no one on board at the time. OF THE SWISS VESSEL, BADELLA, WHICH HAD DEVELOPED ENGINE-TROUBLE, 
BEEN TAKEN IN TOW, AND THEN HAD RAMMED ONE OF THE PIERS OF THE 
BRIDGE AFTER THE TOW-ROPE HAD SNAPPED 
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BALTIMORE, U.S.A. CHILDREN’S TOY DEPARTMENT OR MARITIME GRAVEYARD ? IN FACT THE LATTER VILLEFRANCHE, FRANCE. UNDERGOING TRIALS BEFORE EXPLORING 
A LINE-UP OF DOOMED VESSELS AWAITING THEIR FATE A SUPPOSED MILE-DEEP RAVINE : THE BATHYSPHERE 

Nearly seventy of the ships in this aerial photograph have made their final journey. Ahead of them lie the Commander Jacques-Yves Cousteau's celebrated bathysphere is shown 

sunken hulks of dead ships, and the prospect of the scrapper’s torch. To be dismantled at the Patapsco during trials recently, prior to an investigation of fauna in the nearby 

Scrap Corporation, these ships will soon be transformed in their old age into thousands of open-hearth fires. | ravine. The Commander has already discovered unusua! fauna there 
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NEW YORK, U.S.A. IN SUPPORT OF SENATOR KENNEDY: 
A TICKER TAPE PARADE SO VAST NO ONE COULD MOVE. 
So many supporters of Senator Kennedy, the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, turned out at a ticker-tape 
parade on October 19 that the procession disappeared in the 
crowds. New York is considered a key State in the coming 
Presidential! elections. 
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BUILT ROUND DR. HASTINGS BANDA'S NEW HOME TO GIVE HIM PRIVACY 

A tall brick wall has been built around Dr. Hastings Banda’s new £7500 house in the Eur 

residential area of Blantyre. Dr. Banda, who is leader of the Malawi Congress Party, has su 
greatly from curious people disturbing his rest and the wall is to protect him. 





TOKYO. THE FUNERAL OF THE ASSASSINATED SOCIALIST LEADER, MR. INEJIRO 
ASANUMA, ON THE VERY STAGE WHERE HE WAS MURDERED WHILE MAKING A SPEECH 
The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr. Ikeda of the Liberal Democratic party, was one of 
the chief mourners at the funeral service for Mr. Asanuma on October 20. Mourners 
can be seen walking past the white box containing his ashes to pay their last respects. 





NEAR YONKERS, U.S.A. NEARLY {2,000,000 WORTH 
OF HEROIN DISCOVERED BY THE POLICE 
This large cache of heroin was seized by armed Federal 
narcotics agents on October 21. The drugs were hidden 
under piles of children’s dolls. 
from the liner Saturnia earlier in the day, and the agents 
had traced it from this ship. 


SYDNEY HARBOUR, AUSTRALIA. A DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR PARACHUTING INTO WATER. 
Squadron-Leader A. Neilson, of the Royal Australian Air 
Force, is seen here just as he had released himself from his 
parachute when he was 15 ft. from the water. When he 
entered the water he was not hampered by the harness of the 
parachute. The operation has to be nicely calculated. 


The box had been unloaded 








KOTA KOTA, NYASALAND. DR. BANDA AT THE MALAWI CONGRESS ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE AT THE TIME THAT THE MONCKTON REPORT WAS PUBLISHED. 


an Dr. Banda, who is seen here holding a “ tail switch,” was holding a conference of his 
ered Malawi party when the Monckton Report was published. The general attitude of the 


Malawi party to the Report is that they want to secede now and not in five years’ time. 





NEPALGAN]J, NEPAL. TRYING TO RECOVER SOME OF THEIR BELONGINGS INUNDATED IN 

RECENT FLOODS: NEPALESE MEN SWIMMING FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. THE RIVER KOSI BURST 

ITS BANKS IN SOUTH-WEST NEPAL AND NEPALGANJ, WHICH IS SITUATED ON THE INDIAN BORDER, 
WAS ONE OF THE PLACES TO SUFFER 
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CAPE CANAVERAL, U.S.A. MICE FROM OUTER SPACE: “SALLY,” “AMY” AND “MOE,” WHO TOURCOING, FRANCE. A COCK-CROWING CONTEST: A POPULAR SPORT IN NORTHERN 
TRAVELLED £000 MILES IN JUST OVER HALF AN HOUR FRANCE. EACH CROW FROM THE COCKS IN THE METAL HOUSES IS MARKED DOWN BY 
These three mice travelled into outer space on October 13 in the nose-cone of an Aflas inter-continental THEIR ZEALOUS OWNERS BY A NOTCH IN THEIR STICKS. THE WINNING COCK GETS A 
rocket. They are seen here at a press conference after their heroic journey. Each of the mice had a DOUBLE RATION OF FOOD AND HIS OWNER GETS A GREAT DEAL OF BEER. THE CONTESTS 
separate container in the cage shown on the right which was inserted into the large metal container. ? 
They reached a height of 700 miles and a top speed of 18,000 m.p.h. ARE AN OFFSHOOT OF LARK-SINGING CONTESTS. 
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LUCKNOW, INDIA. INUNDATED AS THE SWOLLEN GUMTI RIVER POURED INTO THE LUCKNOW. ANOTHER AERIAL VIEW OF THE FLOODED CITY, SHOWING SOME OF THE 
STREETS: THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF UTTAR PRADESH HALF SUBMERGED BY FLOODS. \ MAGNIFICENT BUILDINGS DEEP IN THE FLOOD WATERS. 
Since August north India has been suffering widespread devastation from flooding. Follow- \ a ; 
ing four days of torrential rain, Lucknow, capital city of Uttar Pradesh State, in the north- 
east, was badly flooded. Loss of life and damage to crops was very great. 


CUBA. MAJOR RAUL CASTRO, BROTHER OF THE CUBAN PRESIDENT, QUESTIONING A LEOPOLDVILLE. AFTER A KIDNAP ATTEMPT ON HIM BY MR. LUMUMBA’S SUPPORTERS 
GROUP OF REVOLUTIONARIES RECENTLY CAPTURED AFTER AN ARMED UPRISING MR. NDELE, THE FINANCE COMMISSIONER, BEING HELPED INTO AN HOTEL 

Three Americans were among those executed by firing squad. They were found guilty of On October 14, Mr. Ndele, the Vice-President of the Congo's student council, was attacked by 

counter-revolutionary activities. In a televised speech President Castro stated the counter- about thirty Lumumba supporters and violently assaulted. They tried to kidnap him and failed. 

revolution was being directed from abroad, and there was no doubt he meant the U.S.A Mr. Ndele had just made a speech in which he reviewed the needs of the Congo. 
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LOOT, LOOTERS, AND LOOTED. 


HE sub-title of this book—the Fate of Works of 
Art in War, Revolution, and Peace—does not 
fully describe its scope, for it is not concerned with 
them when they pass by sale in the normal way; 
but even with this omission Herr Treue covers a 
wide field, for he begins with the Roman plunder 
of Greece, and he closes with the operations of 
Hitler, Goering, and the Russians during and 
immediately after the Second World War. The 
scope is immense, and it recalls the story of a trip 
which the late Sir John Squire made down the 
Khine many years ago. As castle after castle was 
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THE MOST UNPRINCIPLED PLUNDERER OF WORKS OF ART THE WORLD HAS EVER 
KNOWN: GOERING, WITH A FORMER MAYOR OF BERLIN, CHOOSING A LOOTED PICTURE 


FOR HIS OWN COLLECTION. 


pointed out to him he kept on asking what it was, 
and each time he was told that it had belonged toa 
robber baron, until he finally demanded, “ As there 
were so many of them, whom did the robber barons 
rob?” As one peruses this work one cannot help 
wondering how there was anything left to plunder. 


The first, and probably the biggest, collection 
of loot was in the sack of Rome by the barbarians. 
Jugurtha had earlier exclaimed, 
“* What a city to sack !”’ and the lapse 
of 500 years had seen a still further 
accumulation of treasures. The Goths 
under Alaric had the first plundering, 
and then came the Vandals, though 
some readers will be surprised to be 
told by the author that Genseric him- 
self was ‘“‘a passionate collector and 
afar from bloodthirsty despoiler.”” A 
good deal, indeed, probably escaped 
the Vandals, immense as their booty 
undoubtedly was, for there was 
apparently no plundering of churches 
which “ must have got off very lightly 
in the general spoliation, if they did not 
escape altogether.’’ Inany event, bar- 
barian was a very relative term, for 
the Goths and the Vandals were the 
veriest amateurs in the art of plunder- 
ing cities compared with the Christian 
soldiers of the Fourth Crusade in 
Constantinople, or the forces of the 
Holy Roman Emperor in 1527. As 
Gregorovius has observed, ‘‘ The sack 
of Rome in the barbarous times of 
\laric and Genseric was humane in 
comparison with the horrors inflicted 
by the army of Charles V.”’ 


England has not suffered any outrages com- 
parable with these, possibly because she had 
nothing much worth looting until she was able to 
defend herself against possible looters; her bar- 
barians have been of her own making, first of all 
the Puritans, and more recently Local Government 
and Whitehall officials. Quite rightly the author 
devotes a great deal of space to the dispersal of the 
collection of Charles I. The mentality of the 
Puritans of the 17th century was such that, 


after the execution of Charles I in 1649, Parliament 
ordered the instant sale of some of the pictures “ for 
the benefit of Ireland and the North.”’ This order 
embraced “ all pictures and statues which were not 
connected with any kind of superstition,” by whic h was 
meant the Catholic form of the Christian religion 
Pictures representing “ the second person of the Trinity 


or the Virgin Mary’ were to be‘ burned forthwith.” 


“ART PLUNDER,” By 





OF ELYMAS” IN THE VATICAN 


Yayo Reet PU AMMA, 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


Fortunately the republican administration was 
impecunious as well as iconoclastic, and it soon 
discovered that although naked goddesses and 
pictures of the Virgin Mary might be anathema to 
the godly at home there were foreigners so be- 
nighted as to pay large sums of money for them, so 
an inventory of the collection was ordered. This 
shows the King’s incomparable collection in its 
full glory. The pictures numbered nearly fourteen 
hundred, headed by the Titians of which there 
were some twenty-three major examples. The 
Italian schools were represented by some of the 
greatest works of Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, 
Andrea del Sarto, Mantegna, 
Giulio Romano, Veronese, 
Tintoretto, Giorgione, Caravaggio, 
Bassano, Palma Vecchio and 
others. Peter and Jan Breughel, 
Mabuse, and Mor represented 
the Flemish School. There were, 
too, the Dirers, Rembrandts, 
Holbeins, and Hilliards, while the 
superb Rubens and Van Dycks 
headed the long list of works by 
contemporary artists. Such was 
the treasure which Parliament 
in its ignorant fanaticism so 
callously dispersed. 


Many of the royal and princely 
buyers were naturally very 
cautious of revealing their identity, 
and among them was Philip IV 
of Spain, who had no desire to 
appear to benefit by the misfor- 
tunes of a brother monarch, so he 
did his purchasing through 
the most obscure agents such as a_ timber 
merchant and a master tailor. His acquisitions 
were sent to Corunna, and thence on the backs of 
eighteen mules to Madrid, while as a further pre- 
caution against prying eyes the representative of 
the House of Stuart was given his passports 
immediately before the arrival of the treasure. 
Herr Treue is also of the opinion that many of the 
pictures from the Royal collection later perished 


in the Great Fire, but he does not give any details 
os seasons for the statement. 


Napoleon I, as might be expected, looted 
imperially, and his Marshals, particularly Soult, 
followed his example. The Emperor even put 
forward the ingenuous excuse that he was con. 
ferring a benefit on mankind by assembling the art 
treasures of the world in Paris where everyone 
could see them, but by the second Treaty-of Paris 
they had to be restored to their original owners. 
Wellington, it is satisfactory to note, comes 
extremely well out of the whole sordid business, 
for he offered to return to Ferdinand VII the loot 
which had been captured at the battle of Vittoria; 
he was, however, informed that ‘ His Majesty, 
touched by your delicacy, does not wish to deprive 
you of that which has come into your possession 
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( The illustrations from the book “ Art Plunder “ 
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by means as just as they are honourable,”’ so the 
treasures in question can be seen any day at 
Apsley House. 


Then, just a century ago, there was the sack 
of the Summer Palace at Peking by Anglo-French 
forces. This was a reprisal for the torturing to 
death by the Chinese of prisoners whom they had 
captured under a flag of truce. For this outrage 
the Allies destroyed the Summer Palace as the 
place where the victims had actually suffered, and 
as the residence of the monarch who had offered 
monetary awards for the heads of “ barbarians.” 
In the actual looting there seems to have been a 
difference of technique between the British and 
French, and the author quotes an eye-witness in 
this connection:— 


From the very first moment I had the opportunity 
of comparing the behaviour of the French and the 
English. The French pressed on with eagerness, each 
man obeying his own impulse. The more disciplined 
English, on the other hand, sized up the situation with- 
out loss of time, and organised a system of looting 


They came along in squads as though on fatigue, 
provided with sacks and marshalled by their NCOs, 
who were actually armed with touchstones.... The 
English, of course, are well used to having their heel 
on the neck of Asiatic peoples, and it must not be 
forgotten that their army is composed of mercenaries 
who regard plunder as one of the elementary principles 
of war 


To this day many a relic from the sack 
of the Summer Palace is to be seen in museums, 
clubs, and private houses up and down Great 
Britain. 


So we come to the depredations of our own time. 
In the First World War there was no organized 
looting on a national scale, possibly because none 
of the belligerents were, save in the case of Germany 
with Belgium, in possession of enough enemy 
territory to make it worth while, but in the Second 
World War the case was very different, and nothing 
was safe from the Nazis and their leaders, among 
whom Goering had a _ baneful pre-eminence. 
“Never in the history of the world,”’ declared 





A TAPESTRY DESIGNED BY RAPHAEL WHICH WAS CUT IN HALF IN THE SACK OF ROME BY THE IMPERIAL TROOPS IN 1527: “THE BLINDING 


are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Methuen and Co. Lid.) 


prosecuting counsel at Nuremberg, “ was so great a 
collection assembled with so little scruple.’"” The 
Russians were not far behind in similar activities 
in Poland and East Germany, but exact details on 
such matters are not easy to get from behind the 
Iron Curtain; however, when the Russian occupa- 
tion comes to an end it will be a matter for surprise 
if anything of value is still to be found that has 
not been either destroyed or removed to Moscow. 
€ompared with the Russian operations, American 
pilferings, of which a good deal has been heard, 
were infinitesimal. 


A sad book, but one that was well worth writing. 
*“ Art Plunder: the Fate of Works of Art in War, 


Revolution, and Peace."" By Wilhelm Treuve. Illustrated 
(Methuen; 25s.) 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF NEPAL GREETED BY CROWDS OF LONDONERS AS THEY DROVE TO GUILDHALL: A VIEW OF THE BRILLIANT 
PROCESSION AS THE ROYAL COACH WAS CROSSING LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


Crowds of Londoners turned out on October 18 to watch the King and Queen length of Fleet Street as far as St. Dunstan’s. I i i 
of Nepal drive to the city for the traditional reception by the Lord Mayor and Queen were the Crown Prince of Nepal ead the | Duk 5 ont "a 
in Guildhall on the second day of their three-day State visit. Here the procession the Royal Air Force and of the Marines can be seen presenting arms. Other 
with a Sovereign’s escort of the Household Cavalry can be seen along the pictures of the State visit appear in this issue. - 
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DURING THE LUNCHEON AT GUILDHALL: (L. TO R.) THE LORD CHANCELLOR, LADY STOCKDALE, KING MAHENDRA, THE LORD MAYOR, QUEEN RATNA AND THE DUKE OF KENT. 


ENTERTAINED BY THE CITY: THE KING AND QUEEN OF NEPAL AT GUILDHALL. 


The traditional greeting to a visiting Head of State was given by the City of 
London on October 18 when King Mahendra and Queen Ratna were enter- 
tained to luncheon at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor, Sir Edmund Stockdale. 
The King of Nepal was presented with a silver casket containing the address 


of welcome and he, in turn, presented to the City a model of the temple 
of Bhaktabur in gold, silver and gilt filigree. In his speech at the luncheon, 
King Mahendra said ‘‘ We must come still more together now for both our 
countries.’’ He spoke of the Queen’s visit to Nepal next year. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF NEPAL IN LONDON: SCENES OF THEIR VISIT. 


QUEEN RATNA ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUKE OF EDIN- AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON OCTOBER 17: THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE QUEEN WITH KING MAHENDRA LEAVING THE NEPALESE 
BURGH ARRIVING AT THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT NEPAL LOOKING ON AS A WREATH WAS LAID ON THE TOMB OF THE EMBASSY AFTER SHE HAD BEEN TO A BANQUET THERE 
GARDEN, FOR THE GALA PERFORMANCE. UNKNOWN WARRIOR. ON OCTOBER 18. 





THE KING INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE FAMOUS GURKHA BRIGADE, WHOSE WATCHING THE CONSTRUCTION OF VANGUARD AIRCRAFT: THE KING OF NEPAL DURING HIS‘ TOUR OF 
MEN COME FROM HIS KINGDOM, OUTSIDE THE ABBEY. THE VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS FACTORY AT WEYBRIDGE. 


(Left.) 

ADMIRING A VERY 
FINE BABY AT THE 
BRITISH HOSPITAL 
FOR MOTHERS AND 
BABIES AT WOOL- 
WICH: QUEEN RATNA 
WITH THE MATRON OF 
THE HOSPITAL. QUEEN 
RATNA SPECIALLY 
ASKED -TO SEE A 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


(Right. ) 

QUEEN RATNA IN 
CONVERSATION WITH 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY DURING 
A RECEPTION AT 
CLARIDGES ON 
OCTOBER 18. THE 
RECEPTION TOOK 
PLACE AFTER THE 
DINNER AT THE 
NEPALESE EMBASSY 


The King and Queen of Nepal managed to press a great many engagements mounted by the Brigade of Gurkhas. The King later reviewed tingent 
into their three-day State visit. On October 17 the Royal visitors went to of the Brigade of Gurkhas on the lawns of Secitenbeen Palace on Gat 19. 
Westminster Abbey in the afternoon to lay a wreath on the Tomb of the On the same day King Mahendra paid a visit to Vickers-Armstrongs’ works 
Unknown Warrior. Outside the Abbey the King inspected a guard of honour at Weybridge, Surrey; he was accompanied by his two sons. 
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THE GALA PERFORMANCE FOR THE KING AND QUEEN OF NEPAL. 


TAKING THEIR SEATS IN THE ROYAL BOX FOR THE GALA PERFORMANCE OF BELLINI'S THE QUEEN AND QUEEN RATNA OF NEPAL WITH THE DUCHESS OF KENT DURING THE 
“LA SONNAMBULA”": QUEEN ELIZABETH II AND KING MAHENDRA OF NEPAL. PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF NEPAL AND GREAT BRITAIN 


7OR the first time ever 
the opera season was 
opened by a Gala perform- 
ance ; Bellini’s ‘‘ La Sonn- 
ambula,” with Joan 
Sutherland singing the part 
of Amina, was given to a 
brilliant audience. The 
Royal Box was designed by 
Mr. Carl Toms, whose in- 
spiration came from 18th- 
century artists’ interpreta- 
tion of the Orient. The 
tiers of the Opera House 
were garlanded with yellow 
and white chrysanthe- 
mums. This visit to the 
opera brought to an end 
the State visit of the King 
and Queen of Nepal, who 
will continue their stay in 
Great Britain until Novem- 
ber 3. At the opera they 
were accompanied by the 
Queen and many members 
of the Royal family. 


(Right.) 

A VIEW OF THE ROYAL PARTY 
IN THE BRILLIANTLY-DESIGNED 
ROYAL BOX WHICH WAS DECOR- 
ATED WITH SYMBOLS OF NEPAL. 


THE QUEEN MOTHER, FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, SHELTERED FROM THE RAIN BY A LARGE UMBRELLA: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF 
ARRIVING AT THE OPERA HOUSE FOR THE GALA PERFORMANCE KENT, WHO RECENTLY RETURNED FROM THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 
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THE LAUNCHING BY THE QUEEN OF BRITAIN’S FIRST NUCLEAR SUBMARINE, DREADN 


The artist, Terence Cuneo, writes: ‘‘ A week before this sketch was made I was 
flown specially to Barrow-in-Furness to see Dreadnought, and choose a position 
from which to make a drawing of the launching. The sketch, together with 
a page of colour notes, was to be a working drawing for a 6-ft. canvas which 
Vickers had commissioned as a permanent record of a unique page in the 
history of marine construction. When I saw the submarine I was staggered, 


not so much by her impressive size and bulk, but by her uncanny resemblance 
to the sperm whale. All she required, I felt, was an eye in the correct place 
and the plank-like lower jaw with its rows of wicked-looking carnivorous teeth. 
Add to this a spout of vapour rising from the hull and even a knife-edged 
conning-tower could not destroy the illusion. Before making the final decision 
for a viewpoint I climbed every available scaffold crane and nearby building, 


From a drawing by Terence Cuneo for a painting 
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MREADNOUGHT, ON OCTOBER 21, DRAMATICALLY PORTRAYED IN AN ARTIST'S SKETCH. 
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and even clambered over the hull of a half-constructed submarine in the 
next berth. But always I returned to this position low down in front of the 
starboard bow. I found it exciting and by far the most dramatic of any. For 
the actual day (October 21) the shipyard had built me a glass-topped hut 
from which to work and at nine o’clock that morning I started sketching. 
Exactly two hours later Her Majesty the Queen had christened Britain's first 


» for a painting specially commissioned by Vickers. 


nuclear submarine and my model had gone, sliding smoothly from her berth 
and leaving me to gaze blankly at-—-empty stocks!’’ The Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh had travelled overnight for the launching, and before the 
ceremony talked to technicians, Admiralty scientists and men of the dockyard. 
Present at the ceremony was Commander B. Samborne, R.N., who will 
command Dreadnought when she is commissioned—probably in late 1962. 
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SILENT WORLD OF TODAY. 


tp FP 
“ THE INNER POOL, BRISTOL,” 1960, BY TRISTRAM HILLIER (BORN 1905): ONE OF THE WORKS 
FROM HIS CURRENT EXHIBITION AT TOOTH’S. (Oil on canvas: 24 by 32 ins.) 


“ THE AQUEDUCT, TOMAR, PORTUGAL,” 1959: A PAINTING WHICH DISPLAYS A REMARKABLE 
NUMBER OF SKILFUL TECHNIQUES. (Oil on canvas: 24 by 32 ins.) 


“THE LOAF OF BREAD," 1960: ANOTHER ASTOUNDING EXAMPLE OF HILLIER’S PURE 
NATURALISTIC PAINTING. (Oil on canvas: 11} by 15} ins.) 


Sb - paintings of Tristram Hillier display the remarkable quality of 

looking more lifelike than life. And yet however strong the visual 
image, they are silent and still; so much so that one is often surprised to 
discover that a picture which seemed quite empty is, in fact, inhabited by 
people, dogs, birds, etc. And even when one notices them it is hard to feel 
that they move and breathe. They are not quite stage scenery; in one a 
dog does sniff the grass; in another a white-seagull seems to float on the 
air. But by and large the great quality of Hillier is to induce, with a 
faultless technique, that uncanny sensation of realism that one also 
experiences sometimes in the more recent films of Ingmar Bergman. It 
is the vivid yet intangible realism of a dream-world, in which time and 
movement are suspended. The exhibition, at Arthur Tooth and Sons Ltd., 

31 Bruton Street, W.1, closes on November 12. 
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SILENT WORLD OF YESTERDAY. 


|= art of still-life was primarily an achievement of the Netherlands in 

the 17th century. The current exhibition at H. Terry-Engell, 8 Bury 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, is called ‘“ Silent World,’ an apt description 
not so much of the flower-pieces and paintings of fruit and vegetables 
as of those pictures of such depressing splendour which show dead birds, 
fish and animals, and which were so fashionable at the time. The most 
attractive aspect of the exhibition is provided by the paintings illustrated 
here, and others including an Assteyn, a rare Fornenburgh and a Bosschaert. 
Yet the greatest emphasis is placed on the more truly “ Silent World,” 
among which are outstanding works by Biltius, Van Beyeren, Cuvenes 

and Hardy. It closes on December 3. 


“ STILL-LIFE WITH FRUIT,” BY JAN VAN KESSEL (1626-1679): AMONG A NUMBER OF PICTURES 
UNTIL RECENTLY IN THE GEMEENTEMUSEUM, THE HAGUE. (Oil on copper: 5 by 64 ins.) 


“ STILL-LIFE WITH OYSTERS,” BY JACOB FOPPENS VAN ES (c. 1596-1666): A MINOR MASTERPIECE 
BY A FRIEND AND CONTEMPORARY OF RUBENS. (Oil on panel: 19} by 25} ins.) 





“ STILL-LIFE OF STRAWBERRIES,” BY S. ADRIAEN COORTE (1660-AFTER 1723): AN UNUSUAL 
AND ATTRACTIVE WORK OF 1704. (Oil on panel: 5g by 64 ins.) 
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THE ETRUSCANS OF THE PO VALLEY: 
A REAPPRAISAL OF THEIR ART AND INFLUENCE 
REVEALED IN A CURRENT EXHIBITION AT BOLOGNA. 


By GUIDO A. MANSUELLLI, Superintendent of the Antiquities of Emilia and Professor of the University of Bologna. 


HE Northern Etruscan world has many 
features of the greatest interest, for it was 

—as scholars now recognise—not a peripheral 
aspect of the Etruscan civilisation proper, but had 
characteristics of its own and, to some extent, a 
European significance and standing. Northern 
Italy is a natural meeting-place and there Mediter- 
ranean influences came in contact with Continental 
Europe and a number of interactions took place 
which are of great importance when we study 
the earlier development of a number of races. 
Excavations of the last century and the recent 
ones at Bologna, Marzabotto and Spina have 
revealed many facts and features which the 
scrappiness and inaccuracy of classical literary 
sources had left in darkness. The most recent 
research has thrown a new light on an area which 
had suffered from the inflexible preconceptions of 
1gth-century archeology; and it has brought to 
life the history and vicissitudes of the Etruscans 
of the Po Valley in a manner which can stimulate 
the interest of the general public. This new 
exhibition is designed to call public attention to 
these discoveries and to make them available to 





FIG. 2. 6TH CENTURY B.C. A GREEN GLASS FLASK OF 

PHCENICIAN WORK, FOUND IN ONE OF THE OLDEST ETRUSCAN 

TOMBS IN BOLOGNA. IT WAS MADE BY POURING MOLTEN 

GLASS INTO A MOULD—THAT IS TO SAY, TREATING THE GLASS 
IN THE SAME WAY AS MOLTEN METAL. 


scholars and students, with reference especially to 
their relation to other fundamental aspects. 

In the strictest sense of the word as it is used, 
the Etruscan period is relatively short—from the 
end of the 6th to the middle of the 4th century B.c. 
—but the picture broadens and also becomes 
much clearer if we consider as its basis the charac- 
teristics and development of the Iron Age culture 
of Villanova, which is found in all the areas which 
show traces of Etruscan culture. In the period 
from the roth to the 6th centuries B.c. the 
Villanovan civilisation developed rapidly from 
tribal organisations to the level of powerful 
confederations; workmanship developed on an 
industrial scale ; and social classes came into being, 
on both political and economic levels. For a long 
time decorative art is essentially geometric and 
is part of that widespread phenomenon which is 
found at an earlier date in Archaic Greece. It 
is probable that the AZgean influx, crossing the 
Adriatic and spreading into Italy, also affected 
the north and modified the Villanovan Geometric 
decoration from the simple prehistoric ornamental 
forms into a recognisable style and a coherent 
composed manner. The Geometric style stops far 
short of the fantastic ‘‘ orientalising "’ repertoire 
which was spread through the Mediterranean 
world by the Pheenician colonisers. At the 
beginning the oriental motifs are interpreted in 
accord with Geometric sensibility and are reduced 
to pure linearism, as in a very fine sword belt 
from Bologna (Fig. 3). Then gradually the 
Geometric rigidity develops a greater freedom 
and the composition comes alive with figures until 
great sculpture is achieved in the 7th century 


(Fig. 8). To-day we can recognise many examples 
of the Felsina art of this period in which Etruscan 
civilisation is grafted on to this Villanovan stock, 
not as an accidental phenomenon, but as the 
result of a long process of acquiring various styles. 
It is certain that from the end of the 6th 
century B.c. Etruscan was spoken 
in Bologna, the Etruscan alphabet 
was used, and the whole religious 
world of the Etruscans and their 
habits and customs had become the 
general way of life of the peoples 
north of the Apennines. 

The creation of Etruscan 
Bolognaand the diffusion of Etruscan 
influences coincided with—and per- 
haps provoked—the spread of 
Greece in the Upper Adriatic. They 
met in the formation of Adria and 
Spina. These two coastal centres 
were probably very mixed ethnic- 
ally; their way of life, in Spina at 
all events, seems to have been 
Etruscan ; but they were open to the 
most powerful influences from the 
Greek world that Northern Italy had 
ever known. The presence of Greeks 
in the shipping centres, the import 
of better and better examples of 
painted Athenian pottery (Figs. 4 
and 5)—these things confronted 
the Northern Italians with the 
concrete fact of an exceptional 
civilisation and with works of art 
whose technique of workmanship they could not 
divine, but whose results they certainly admired 
and whose forms they copied. This is why 
Felsina art of the 5th century, while Etruscan in 
intention and iconography, makes use of formal 
concepts which derive directly from Attic art 
(Fig. 10). Athens, in the period of her greatest 
political and civil power, was borrowed from in a 
very considerable way by the Etruscans and the 
Italians of the Po Valley. This is an extension 
of Attic influence which no ancient writer mentions 
but which the stelai of Bologna and the tombs of 
Spina confirm in a most convincing manner. 

Marzabotto provides another example of Greek 
influence, which is not so easy to explain and 
which is to be found in its grid-iron street plan 
This type of town-planning is found in many parts 
of the world of the Greek colonists of the 6th and 
5th centuries—from Olbia on the Black Sea to 
Euesperides in Sirtis, from Pireus to Selinunte 
and from Agrigentum to Naples. The great right- 
angled streets, the perfect siting and the con- 
siderable spread of population constitute an 
absolute innovation for ancient Northern Italy 
and Continental Europe; and this poses a number 
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Bologna and Etruscan Felsina show more than 
the others the synthesis of the various cultures and 
give to this 6th-5th-century civilisation a clear and 
individual stamp. 

The civilisation of Felsina and Spina is not the 
only manifestation of this culture in the north 
in the period of which we are speaking. Its 
influence was variously exercised and especially 
through the diffusion of the alphabet. The 
alphabets of the north, the Venetic, the Rhetian 
and the Lepontine, whereby several different 


linguistic groups committed their words to writing, 
are all of Etruscan origin variously modified by 
This is perhaps the greatest 


Greek influences. 





FIG. 1. LATER STH CENTURY B.C. A DETAIL FROM A BRONZE SWORD BELT. THE 
MOTIF OF THE GRAZING STAG DERIVES FROM IONIAN POTTERY AND ITS FORM 
REFLECTS “ NORTHERN ORIENTALISING " INFLUENCES. FROM LOTHEN, PUSTERIA 


inheritance which the Etruscans of the Po Valley 
gave to the races of the north, if one considers how 
important in the history of human civilisation is 
the acquisition of the art of writing. 

A great deal of the plain of the Po and many 
Alpine and Transalpine regions have yielded articles, 
mostly of metal, which had been made in the 
districts of Etruscan culture and exported thence. 
Especially unusual is a form of art typical of the 
Veneto and of the Alpine districts, but also found 
at Bologna and Spina, namely, the “ northern 
orientalising '’ style. This style has derived from 
orientalising and archaic decorative sources and 
has developed its own form of expression, using 
themes from daily life “ narrated ’’ with great 
skill, though often without much concern for 
style (Fig. 6). Though undoubtedly a minor art, 
the “ northern orientalising "’ represents in visual 
form the meeting of the Mediterranean and 
Northern worlds, a form which is found in the 
valleys of both Po and Danube. 

A coastal phenomenon, on the other hand, is 
the late pottery, so-called Alto-Adriatic (Fig. 7), 
similarly a minor product but interesting for 
its connections with later Attic pottery, and 





FIG. 3 


ABOUT 9TH CENTURY B.C. A BRONZE SWORD BELT OF BRILLIANT CHASED DECORATION BASED ON SWAN AND SUN-DISC 


MOTIFS—-A DEVELOPMENT OF THE GEOMETRIC STYLE. 


of problems. Certainly Marzabotto gives us the 
clearest evidence that the Etruscan civilisation 
of the Po Valley was an urban civilisation in the 
sense that it was built and developed on the model 
of other urban centres; and each of these centres 
differs from the others though all have a common 
background and each has a specific function 
If Spina is the bridgehead of Greek influence, then 
Marzabotto shows in other aspects a connection 
with the Tyrrhenian Etruscan world, while 


even more with the artistic production of 
Southern Italy, a region with which the North 
strengthened its links with the passage of time. 
With this conspicuously “ modern "’ manifestation, 
the artistic life of the Etruscans of the Po 
Valley comes to an end with the close of the 
4th century B.c 

The exhibition has been prepared by tie 
Committee for the Ancient Art Biennale of the 
City of Bologna. 
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tae 1 FROM THE MELTING-POT OF THE PO VALLEY—WORKS 
NORTHERN ETRUSCAN AND VILLANOVAN CULTURES 
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FIG. 5. C,400 B.C. A DETAIL FROM A CRATER FROM TOMB 136 IN THE PEGA VALLEY, SHOWING THE RAPE OF POLIXENA 
AND THE DEATH OF PRIAM. THE STYLE APPARENTLY DERIVES FROM MEIDIAS 





FIG. 4. MID-STH CENTURY B.C. FROM THE NECROPOLIS OF SPINA: A SPLENDID 
VOLUTE CRATER, PROBABLY BY THE “CHICAGO PAINTER 
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FIG.9. 6TH CENTURY B.C. ACONICAL BRONZE HELMET FROM OPPEANO, NEAR VERONA. THE FRIEZE 
OF FANTASTIC ANIMALS DERIVES FREELY FROM “ ORIENTALISING " SOURCES. 





Since the war, striking discoveries of Etruscan antiquities have been made in both 
the great Etruscan districts: in the great necropolis district near Rome, where aerial 
photography and the various devices developed by the Lerici Foundation have 
immensely speeded up excavation and discovery; and at the partly submerged site 
amie seicinipieaiensapaiiaaaanageameantitenieatenons ' Of Spina near the mouths of the Po. It is with this northern area of the Etruscan 
FIG. 8. 7TH CENTURY B.C. A MALE HEAD IN SANDSTONE: THE MOST IMPORTANT EXAMPLE OF civilisation the Etruscans of the Po Valley— that the current exhibition of Etruscan 
MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE OF THE “ ORIENTALISING” PERIOD AT BOLOGNA Art at Bologna (described by Professor Mansuelli on the previous page) is concerned ; 
eS : weneiatie siiteinignainnen —— . and the illustrations which we reproduce there and on these two pages illustrate 
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S SOF ART REVEALING THE INTERACTION OF GREEK, ae ei cial Sie 5 
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FIG. 6. FIRST HALF, STH CENTURY B.C. A DETAIL FROM A BRONZE SITULA FOUND AT CERTOSA—THE FINEST } 
EXAMPLE OF THE “NORTHERN ORIENTALISING ” STYLE ' 
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} FIG. 7. END OF THE 4TH CENTURY B.C. A CRATER IN THE SO-CALLED “ALTO- 
| ADRIATIC” STYLE. THIS REALLY MARKS THE END OF THIS ETRUSCAN CULTURE 
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. FIG. 10. MID-STH CENTURY B.C. A FUNERARY STELE FROM ETRUSCAN FELSINA: AN ETRUSCAN ; 
CHARIOT IN ATTIC STYLE, WHILE THE INFANT SUCKLED BY AN ANIMAL IS ORIENTAL IN ORIGIN RS 
7 . — - } 
FF 
the effect on the Etruscans of Greek and Oriental influences ; of the Etruscans them- 
selves on the preceding Iron Age culture of Villanova; and later on the Alpine and 
Transalpine peoples who, in their turn, derived both art forms and an alphabet from 








the Etruscans. Although the Etruscan civilisation proper is of short duration ; 
6th to mid-4th centuries B.C.—the exhibition, which has been prepared by the i" . 
Committee for the Ancient Art Biennale of the City of Bologna, reaches back to the g FIG. 11. C. 500 B.C. A MARBLE HEAD OF A YOUTH, THE ONLY EXAMPLE OF GREEK SCULPTURE 
Villanova culture (of the 10th to 6th centuries B.C.) which everywhere precedes | FOUND IN NORTHERN ETRURIA—FROM RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT MARZABOTTO 

the Etruscan and shows increasing Etruscan influence in its later phases. NARA AES fet AIS a AR ni te eA EE 
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SUPPOSE pretty well everything that can be 

said of J. M. W. Turner—whether of praise or 
abuse—has already been said, much of it with 
great eloquence, some of it in words which to-day 
strike one as not very appropriate—“ portraits 
of nothing and very like’’ or “‘ poached eggs 
and sausages,’ for example; or, more cleverly, 
‘‘ tinted steam,’’ which was the summing 
up of Hazlitt. But perhaps after all the 
last word was uttered by the uncouth 
little man himself—one of his few recorded 
remarks. “ Painting,’’ said he, “is a rum 
thing.”’ 


And so indeed it is—and still more rum 
that our supremely imaginative colourist who 
was destined to paint light and its infinite 
refractions with more understanding than any 
Englishman before him, should have spent his 
early years in the company of a mother who 
was more than eccentric in the dark pit of 
Maiden Lane, with only a handkerchief patch 
of sky above. True, there was the river quite 
close and the shipping in the Pool of London 
and the sea not far away—both sea and ships 
major inspirations in later life—so that, in the 
exhibition now to be seen at Leggatt Bros. 
it is appropriate enough that the proceeds 
should be given to the Missions to Seamen. 
But though everything of consequence has 
no doubt been said about him long ago, 
I am sure that few young people, and by 
no means all older ones, are at all clear 
in their minds about the successive stages 
by which he reached those ecstatic visions 
of the 1840's which we have long since 
recognised as his supreme contribution to 
19th-century landscape. This is partly because 
he has been raised to demi-god status and 
is taken for granted, partly because young 
people are repelled rather than stimulated 
by his earlier work, particularly by great 
laboriously contrived paintings in which he 
set out deliberately to challenge 
Claude or Poussin or a Dutch 
landscapist such as Van der 
Neer. 


This is quite a small show 

thirty-six pieces in all, both 
painting and water-colour—and 
points the moral very clearly; 
which is that the outstanding 
accomplishment of the last fifteen 
or twenty years was the result, 
not of a flash of genius, but of 
unremitting thought and labour, 
without which preliminary dis- 
cipline nothing truly astonishing 
would have been accomplished. 
Imagine if Turner had died in, 
say, 1831 when he was fifty-six, 
instead of twenty years later ! 
As great a loss (I suppose some 
might argue a greater) as if 
Rembrandt had died in 1650 
instead of 1669. It is sometimes 
true in many walks of life that 
a man’s best work is done by 
the time he is thirty-five: it is 
not invariably so in the arts. 
To exercise our critical faculties 
two paintings are included whose 
authenticity is not beyond argu- 
ment. One of them is that 
very rare thing from Turner's 
hand, a portrait, lent by the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club; the 
date about 1797, the subject, a 
eupeptic cheerful sailor, Robert 
Williams, complete with telescope, his hat on a 
table. No one among the pundits feels happy 
about the attribution, though, as far as | am 
aware, no very convincing name has been suggested 
instead. The other is an oil painting of the 
crowded scene as George IV was leaving Ireland 
and embarking at Kingstown on September 3, 
1821, which, if Turner really painted it, is surely 
the very worst picture to have come from his 
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studio; it seems impossible to believe that he 
could have perpetrated anything so coarsely put 
together. 


The view of Hornby Castle in this first 
room is an admirable example of _ the 
careful topographical type of painting by 
which he first became known; then comes 
the Duke of Northumberland’s Azgina painting 





“ ADONIS DEPARTING FOR THE CHASE,” BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851): 
1806 AND 1810, A MOST UNCHARACTERISTIC ATTEMPT 


TO OUTDO TITIAN. (Oil on canvas: 59 by 47 ins.) 





_ _ 


“ THE CASTLE OF ROSENAU, NEAR COBURG,” ¢. 1840, ANOTHER OF THE MAGNIFICENT PAINTINGS BY TURNER 
ON EXHIBITION UNTIL NOVEMBER 4 AT LEGGATT BROTHERS, 30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, $.W.1, AND DISCUSSED the 
BY FRANK DAVIS ON THIS PAGE. (Oil on canvas: 38 by 49 ins.) (Lent by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool ) 


of 1816, an essay in the manner of Claude; 
next, another Hornby Castle picture, and a 
version of the “Sun of Venice Going to Sea”’ 
of 1843, and, facing that, a blaze of pinks 
and blues, the “ Falls of the Clyde,” acquired 
in 1923 by the first Lord Leverhulme and now 
lent to the exhibition by the Lady Lever Art 
Gallery at Port Sunlight—a major work of that 
astonishing decade 


It is in the centre room that one begins to 
realise that Turner, for all his accomplishment in 
oils, was essentially a water-colourist—I mean 
beginning with water-colours and eventually, by 
some miraculous means, painting in oils and 
thinking in water-colour as it were. There is the 
‘‘Lake Lucerne,” once in the Farnley Hall 
collection—quite early this, 1805—-and the view 
which has been called the finest view in England, 
that from the Terrace at Richmond of 1838, 
which suffers, I think, as do many other 
of Turner’s works, whether oil or water- 
colour, by the inadequacy, indeed, downright 
clumsiness, of the foreground figures. There 
is a leaf from one of his sketchbooks of 1847, 
‘‘ A Storm off Margate,’’ and a little scrap 
of a thing, 6 ins. by 5 ins., ‘‘ The Burning of 
the Houses of Parliament on Oct. 16, 1834,” 
and the drawing of 1830—‘ St. Catherine’s 
Hill, Guildford,’ in which the foreground 
is crowded with numerous figures in sunshine 
while a storm approaches from the right, 
a drawing which suffers from the usual 
trouble, his inability to handle figures con- 
vincingly and at the same time, in the fluid 
atmospheric handling of sky and cloud, heralds 
the lyrical dreams of a few years later. 


But the most revealing contrast in this 
room and the most pointed exposition of 
a great painter’s development is provided 
by two water-colours side by side—the ‘‘ Wey- 
mouth” of about 1810 and “‘ Lake Nemi”’ of 
about 1840, the latter seen in public recently 
at the sale of the late C. W. Dyson Perrins 
collection. The former is in the English 
topographical tradition as practised by others 

Cotman, for example—as well as by Turner; 
the latter is a glorious conflagration of colour 
owing nothing to anyone on earth, and yet 
surely, impossible of achievement without 
the long and arduous apprenticeship of the 
early years; the apprenticeship which brought 
him his fortune and so enabled him, after 
about 1830, to go his own way without 
paying attention to critics whether amateur 
or professional. It says much for the good 
sense of the Royal Academy at the time that 
there was no outcry about these 
later paintings, which must have 
seemed very odd indeed when 
they were just seen. A generation 
later the French Impressionists, 
who were just as odd by the 
standards of their day, suffered 
a very different reception at the 
Salon. 


The dozen or so landscapes 
in the back room tell the same 
tale and point an_ identical 
moral—-of unremitting study and 
industry leading up to minor 
miracles. You are faced by a 
great Venus and Adonis picture, 
painted between 1806 and 1810, 
in which Turner pays homage 
to Titian and at the same time 
endeavours to outdo him—and, 
naturally, fails. Near it—I think 
visitors will find it difficult to 
drag themselves away—are two 
paintings which, in our great- 
grandfathers’ slang would have 
been described as “ stunners.”’ 
One is the painting of 1841 lent 
by the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool‘ The Castle of Rose- 
nau, near Coburg,"’ the home 
of the Prince Consort. Turner 
has salved his conscience here 
by showing us the turrets of 
castle above the trees 
and concentrating upon stream 
and meadow; the result is an 
oddly unbalanced painting with two clumsy 
figures in the foreground, and the most exquisite 
blues and pearly greys and greens and vellows 
elsewhere. Evidently it made no appeal to 
the Prince, for it was never in the Royal 
Collection. The second is a seascape of about 
1845 belonging to Sir Kenneth Clark—sheer, 
unadulterated delight in bluey, greeny, golden 
nuances of paint 
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“ LA MARE A HERISSON,” 1879, BY HENRI HARPIGNIES 
THE EXHIBITION IN THE LOTINGA GALLERY 








“SELF PORTRAIT,” 1909, BY MATTHEW SMITH (1879-1959 


FROM THE R.A. EXHIBITION 


(Oil on canvas: 28) by 19} ins 


(1819-1916); FROM it happens, on November 5. 
(Oil on canvas: 14 by 10} ins.) 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE 19TH AND 20TH 
CENTURIES: THREE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
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‘‘LA SEINE, PRES DE MEUDON,” BY STANISLAS LEPINE (1835-1892): ONE OF TWO FINE MISTY SCENES 
BY THIS ARTIST IN THE EXHIBITION. (Oil on paper on canvas: 8} by 14 ins.) 
Barbizon pictures still manage to avoid the expensive floodlights turned on almost every other modern 
French school. This small exhibition, held by G. M. Lotinga Ltd., 9a New Bond Street, W.1, emphasises 
the essentially intimate nature of these peaceful landscapes, which were all painted by artists living in 
the village of Barbizon on the edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau, in the decades immediately before 
Impressionism exploded on the 
scene. The exhibition closes, as 
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“ PORTRAIT DE FEMME COUCHEE DANS oe 


SON LIT,” BY JEAN-LOUIS FORAIN (1852-1931) 
AN ENCHANTING DRAWING FROM THE “FEMME ASSISE SUR UN FAUTEUIL ,” 1906, BY JACQUES VILLON 
LEFEVRE EXHIBITION. (Crayon: 7) by 10 ins (BORN 1875): UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF DEGAS. (Pastel: 17 by 124 ins.) 


The current exhibition of 19th- and 20th-century French paintings and drawings at the Lefevre Gallery, 30 Bruton 

Street, W.1, is both lively and unusual. Matisse, for example, is represented by two extremely interesting landscapes, 

one of which is even pre-Fauve; Forain by the charming study above and also by one of his more familiar satirical, 

racy drawings—but in brilliant colours. There are two early Chagalls, two rather uncharacteristic Redon landscapes 

and the enchanting pastel also illustrated above, by a man whose work for the past half-century has, by and large, been 
Cubist—namely Villon. Closing date is November 18. 


The Royal Academy 
has paid a unique 
honour to the memory 
of the late Sir 
Matthew Smith, 
C.B.E., in putting on 
an exhibition of 255 
of his works—the 
first exhibition ever 
held there to be 
devoted to a British 
artist who was not a 
member. In fact he 
never wanted to be. 
Opinions are divided 
over the importance 
of Smith's contribu- 
tion to British art, 
but at least this ex- 
hibition is large 
enough to break down 
the overall colourful 
blaze into the co- 
herent stages of his 
artistic development 
The landscapes of the 
mid 1930's are, 
perhaps, the most 
pleasing surprise. It 
closes on December 3. 





“ LANDSCAPE AT AIX,” ONE OF SMITH’S COMPARATIVELY RARE AND EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
LANDSCAPES, WHICH WAS PAINTED ABOUT 1936. (Oil on canvas: 18 by 25) ins 
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( NE of my favourite waiks through the woods 

takes me along a slope of a hill. To one side 
of the footway the ground drops almost sheer for 
about 30 ft. and the tops of the trees growing at 
the foot of the slope are almost at eye-level. To 
the left hand side is a more gradual slope up the 
hill. On both sides the trees are well-grown, the 
tallest being about too ft. high. It is a favourite 





ALWAYS ON THE LOOK-OUT: A GREY SQUIRREL FEEDING ON A TOAD- 
STOOL, A HABIT WHICH HAS ONLY RECENTLY BEEN ESTABLISHED FOR 


THESE ANIMALS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


walk, more especially because few other people 
go that way and the woodland is undisturbed and 
almost a sanctuary for wild life. And one may 
walk gently along, not only enjoying the solitude 
but also having time to take stock of what is going 
on in the trees as well as on the ground. 

A year ago, or even six months ago, it was rare 
to see a grey squirrel along that quarter-mile walk. 
Then, it was my amusement to watch how quickly 
the occasional squirrel would disappear from sight. 
It would run up the trunk of a tree, quickly 
passing round to the other side. And once this 
had happened I would quietly walk round the 
trunk, knowing the squirrel was also circling it and 
keeping just out of my sight while keeping me under 
observation. It was a game of hide-and-seek which 
was not only mildly entertaining but drove home 
the lesson that grey squirrels are masters at the 
art of concealment. 

During the last few weeks, while taking the 
occasional wa!k and looking up into the trees as I 
went my leisurely way, it became borne in on me 
that there were many more squirrel dreys in the 
tree-tops, and as time passed | saw the occasional 
squirrel a little more frequently. Yet, even so, 
there were disproportionately fewer squirrels than 
| would have expected for the greater number of 
dreys to be seen. Then one day my small Shetland 
sheep-dog insisted on accompanying me on this 
walk. She was running ahead of me and in due 
course reached a level clearing surrounded by very 
tall beeches, a spot where I always turn for home 
but where I stand for several minutes to enjoy the 
serenity of the woods. 

The dog had other ideas. As soon as she 
reached the edge of this clearing she raced across 
it barking. Immediately, the ground seemed to be 
alive with squirrels, each making for one of the 
trees. There were, ia fact, only six, but rapid 
movement of small bodies in all directions always 
gives an impression of greater numbers. They 
had been feeding on toadstools and all around were 
fragments of the fungi. The main point about this 
encounter is that had I been on my own the 
probability is that | should not have been aware of 
the squirrels. With my quiet approach, as com- 
pared with the mad dash of the dog, they would 
have moved stealthily away and effaced themselves 
as they ascended the trunks of the trees. There is 
another point to be noticed. Using eyes alone, 
the presence of the squirrels on the ground among 
the litter of leaves might possibly have passed 
unnoticed, but a dog’s nose can pick up the scent 
of “ squirrel’ without having to bother about 
precisely where they are nor having to take account 
of numbers. It is easy to see from this how much 
more valuable is the sense of smell to a hunter 
even although sight may have other advantages. 

About a week after this, I went along this 
same route alone, and this time no extra aid was 
needed to bring the squirrels into the open. There 
was a great deal of scolding in one part of the 


BOLD GREY SQUIRRELS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


wood and this was followed by a fair amount of 
skirmishing in the branches. The squirrels took 
no notice of me, and it looked as though one or 
two of the half-dozen in sight were doing the 
scolding, and that this was directed at the 
rest, which were probably youngsters. There 
are two litters a year, the peak period for 
the first is during March to May, and for the 
second, during August to September. It 
should be expected, therefore, that numbers 
should be high in October, which will include 
most of last year’s population, with the 
addition of the first litters of the present 
year, and the second litters of the year now 
growing up. 

Another indication of the increase in 
numbers came a few days later when, as 
I went along the customary path, a jay 
squawked its alarm notes, and this was 
taken up by the blackbirds giving their 
alarm calls. Squirrels came dashing up from 
the precipitous slope to the right, on to the 
path. Each on reaching the path sat on its 
haunches to take stock, clearly alerted by the 
birds’ alarm-calls, then ambled away from me 
along the path ahead. There was no haste, 
and no sign of undue alarm, which contrasted 
strongly with the situation that would have 
obtained six or more months ago. 
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HIGH UP IN THE BRANCHES OF A TREE: A GREY SQUIRREL’S DREY, WHICH MAY BE ANYTHING 

UP TO 80 FT. OR SO FROM THE GROUND—AN EXTRAORDINARY HEIGHT. 

LODGED AMID BRANCHES, DREYS ARE OCCASIONALLY BUILT OUT ON BARE LIMBS, AND IT IS 
SOMETIMES A PUZZLE TO KNOW HOW THEY STAY THERE. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


Several years ago, total war was declared on 
the grey squirrel in Britain. A bounty was 
offered for their tails, and there was a concerted 
attack on them, with complete extermination as 
the aim. There was a big reduction in their 
numbers, but if my experiences in this one piece 
of woodland are a guide to the general situation, 
they must be back in as great numbers as before 
the campaign of extermination was launched. 
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When their ranks had been thinned, during 
the first months of the campaign, the few squirrels 
remaining were much more elusive, and noticeably 
much more shy and ready to hide, if need be 
bolting into a rabbit’s burrow instead of taking 
to the trees. The present situation, as | am now 
seeing it on my walk, includes an unusual boldness 
with the increase in numbers, and the converse 
of this must be one of the factors in survival. 

An animal that has reached pest proportions 
is very difficult to eradicate. This has been shown 
in several instances, notably with the rat. When 
numbers are reduced there is more food and more 
shelter for those that remain. Abundance of food 
means a higher fertility. More litters are born, 
there are more youngsters in a litter and there is a 
higher rate of survival in the litters. The former 
numbers soon re-establish themselves. There are, 
however, other factors contributing to the increase. 
Because there are fewer individuals within a given 
area there is less squabbling, fewer deaths from 
injuries received as a consequence, more time to 
feed and to breed because time is not lost in 
quarrelling and in the disquietened conditions that 
social friction brings. 

Conversely, when the population numbers 
have built up again there are natural checks on 
further increases. There is less food to go round, 
more squabbling, and, also, there is another feature 
of the animals’ own behaviour that lays them open 
to more frequent losses from predators. There is 
strength in numbers, and animals no less than 
ourselves grow bolder when they see themselves 
surrounded by numbers 
of their fellows. Man is 
the chief predator on 
squirrels, in a country like 
Britain where the natural 
predators have been more 
or less eliminated, and 
he shares the same fate 
as an animal predator. 
When the numbers of 
squirrels or rats are high 
there is little difficulty in 
killing some of them, even 
of killing the majority. 
As the numbers fall off the 
hunted not only become 
more wary and secretive 
but the hunters, man or 
animals, lose their appe- 
tite for this particular 
chase, and the surviving 
individuals of the hunted 
species enjoy a respite in 
which to build up their 
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ma ‘¢ * ES Sometimes, when the 
. = m numbers of a species reach 
abnormally high figures, 
another phenomenon in- 
tervenes. Thisis the mass- 
migration, best known for 
lemmings but by no means 
limited tothem. In many 
species mass-migrations 
are a thing of the past, 
because the numbers of 
the species as a whole have 
been so drastically re- 
duced. This is probably 
the reason why migrations 
of grey squirrels, even in 
their native North 
America, are now largely 
past history. 
Apparently, such 
migrations started with a 
small group moving out 
from its territory. As this 
moved along other groups 
joined it until, according 
to the accounts of a 
century ago, a column 
100,000 strong would be 
formed, keeping on a 
steady course, across prairies, rivers and mountains, 
leaving numbers of their dead behind them, 
especially after having crossed a swiftly-flowing 
river. The reason for these migrations may always 
be a mystery because there is no longer the 
opportunity to investigate them. Rarely, a thou- 
sand or so are seen on the move in the U.S.A. : and in 
Britain, probably even more rarely, a dozen or so 
may be seen moving across country in a single file. 


ALTHOUGH USUALLY 
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A SOVIET SCIENTIST: THE LATE ‘ A FORMER M.P. AND MINISTER: 
PROFESSOR A. G. JOFFE. THE LATE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL. 
Professor Joffe, who died in The Duchess of Atholl, who died 
Leningrad on October 14, at the in Edinburgh on October 21, 
age of eighty, played an out- aged eighty-six, was one of Scot- 
standing réle in the development land’s most prominent political 
and expansion of physical science figures between the wars and, as 
and technology under the Soviet Parliamentary Secretary of the 
régime. Educated at St. Peters- Board of Education, from 1924- 
burg Polytechnical Institute, he 29, the first Conservative woman 
was first Director of the Leningrad Minister. She was active in a 
remarkable number of fields. 


PAYING A VISIT TO THIS COUNTRY: 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF MOROCCO. 
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A DANCER AND ACTRESS: A DISTINGUISHED SAILOR: THE 
THE LATE MISS IDA RUBINSTEIN. LATE VICE-ADMIRAL A. G. TALBOT. 
Crown Prince Moulay Hassan Miss Ida Rubinstein, who was Vice-Admiral A. G. Talbot, C.B., 
ben Mohammed of Morocco was most famous for her dancing in D.S.0., died on October 15 at the 
invited by the Queen to pay an the title réle of Diaghilev’s age of sixty-eight. Educated at 
official visit to this country from “‘ Cleopatre,”” has died at Vence, the R.N. Colleges, Osborne and 
October 25 to October 28. Last near Nice, at the age of seventy- Dartmouth, he served in the First 
May the Crown Prince: became five. She was born in St. Peters- World War. During the last war 
deputy Prime Minister and Minister burg and in spite of her lack of he commanded the three aircraft 
of Defence. Since 1957 he has training had many successes. She carriers, Furious, Illustrious and 
put her own large private wealth Formidable, and was a Naval 
Commander on D-Day. 
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acted as Regent for the King when 


the latter has been abroad. 
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SHARING THE NOBEL 
PRIZE FOR MEDICINE : 
PROFESSOR PETER 

MEDAWAR. 
Professor Peter Meda- 
war, who is Jodrell 
Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative 
Anatomy at Univer- 
sity College, has been 
awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine 
jointly with Sir Frank 
Macfarlane Burnet. 
They will receive the 
award of about 
£15,585 on Decem- 
ber 10, the anniver- 


to the formation of a company. 


ran 

(Left.) 

JOINTLY AWARDED 
THE NOBEL PRIZE: 
SIR FRANK MACFAR- 

LANE BURNET. 

It was announced on 
October 20 that the 
Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine had been 
awarded to Professor 
Sir Frank Macfarlane 
Burnet, Director of 
the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Institute for 
Medical Research, 
Melbourne, and to 
Professor Peter Meda- 
war. The award is 
for the discovery 
of “ acquired immu- 
nological tolerance.’ 


Acer cnnnenmetnmastts 
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LORD HAILSHAM INSTALLED AS RECTOR OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY: (L. TO R.) 


LORD BOYD-ORR, LADY HAILSHAM, LORD HAILSHAM AND LADY BOYD-ORR. 
At an unusually quiet ceremony on October 21, Lord Hailsham was installed 
as Rector of Glasgow University. He is seen here with the Chancellor of the 


In his address on “‘ The need for faith in a scientific 


_ 


Physico-Chemica! Institute. 


(Right. 

OPPOSING HIS FORMER 
LEADER, GENERAL DE 
GAULLE: M. JACQUES 

SOUSTELLE. 

M. Jacques Soustelle, 
who was for long one 
of General de Gaulle’s 
most keen adherents, 
has now formed a 
new political move- 
ment called the 
Regroupement 
Nationale, to oppose 
the French esi- 
dent’s policy of 
“ Algérie Algérienne.” 
M. Soustelle’s policy 
is to form action 
groups and not a par- 


(Left.) 

RECENTLY APPOINTED 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
TO MEXICO: MR. 

PETER GARRAN. 

Mr. Peter Garran, 
who for nearly six 
years was Commer- 
cial Minister at the 
British Embassy in 
Washington, has held 
many posts at the 
Foreign Office. 
Educated at Mel- 
bourne Grammar 
School, and Trinity 
College, Melbourne 
University, Mr. Gar- 
ran was Inspector in 


University, Lord Boyd-Orr. 
age,"’ he said that the only true reading of human experience was a theistic one. 


the Foreign Service, 
1952-54. 


sary of the death of 


Alfred Nobel. 
- — « 
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* 
CHALLENGING MR. GAITSKELL FOR THE LABOUR | 
LEADERSHIP IN THE COMING LABOUR PARTY 
ELECTIONS: MR. HAROLD WILSON. 


PROPOSING TO ABOLISH THE LCC.: SIR E. 5S. y 
HERBERT, CHAIRMAN OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION | 
ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN GREATER LONDON. 
Sir Edwin Savory Herbert is Chairman of the 
Commission which recently announced that it was 
planned to abolish the present Middlesex and 
London County Councils and replace them by one 
authority, the Council for Greater London. 


RETIRING HIGH COMMISSIONER IN INDIA AND SUCCESSOR: MR. MALCOLM MACDONALD 
(LEFT), WHO HAS COMPLETED FIVE YEARS IN OFFICE, WITH SIR PAUL GORE-BOOTH 
Mr. MacDonald arrived from Delhi at London Airport on October 18. His five-year Mr. Harold Wilson, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
term of office as High Commissioner in India was marked by great success. It was in the Labour “Shadow Cabinet,” has been 
reported he intends writing a book about Asian politics. His successor, Sir Paul nominated to o; Mr. Gaitskell in the elections 
Gore-Booth, joined the Foreign Service in 1933 and has been Deputy Under- for the leadership. Mr. Wilson has said that the 
Secretary (Economic Affairs), Foreign Office, since 1956. issue is not defence but Party unity. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 














ERHAPS the 

greatest change 
in our gardens 
which has taken 
place in the last 
half-century has 
been in their winter 
beauty. The Vic- 
torians made great use of evergreens, many of 
which had been introduced by their predecessors 
of the 18th century. These evergreens were greatly 
valued: they were foremost in Gilbert White's 
mind when he wrote to Daines Barrington about 
the bitter winter weather of 1768: “. ... the snow 
on the author’s evergreens was melted every day, 
and frozen intensely every night; so that laures- 
tines, bays, laurels and arbutuses looked, in three 
or four days, as if they had been burnt in the 
fire."’ For those gardeners who have valued ever- 
greens, what follows is worth noting. White says: 
: . a neighbour's plantation of the same kind, 
in a high, cold situation, where the snow was 
never melted at all, remained uninjured.”” And 
he goes on, “ Therefore it highly behoves every 
planter who wishes to escape the cruel mortifica- 
tion of losing in a few days the 
labour and hopes of years, to bestir 
himself on such emergencies. . . and 
to see that his people go about with 
prongs and forks, and carefully 
dislodge the snow from the boughs: 
since the naked foliage will shift 
much better for itself, than where 
the snow is partly melted and 
frozen again.”’ 











It was for the most part after 
White's day that the exotic conifers 
were added to Victorian gardens. 
But there seem to have been 
very few winter-flowering shrubs 
available to gardeners until this 
century. 


Viburnum fragrans was intro- 
duced from China in 1909. It isa 
deciduous shrub and my own speci- 
men, at nine years of age, is 8 ft. 
tall and about 5 ft. through and 
increasing in substance every year. 
It is not a very elegant shape, but 
it is improving with age. Propaga- 
ting it is no problem because it 
has a habit of self-layering its 
lower branches; if none happen 
to be near enough to the soil, it 
is easy to peg one down. It is 
usually said to begin flowering 
in November, but there are several strains or 
forms, and ours usually produces a few flowers 
in September, more in October and November, 
and flushes throughout the winter and into the 
early spring. Its flowers are modest little pinky 
white clusters, with a delicious spicy scent, very 
striking in a warm room when a few sprays are 
cut and brought indoors. 


Good though it be, I would not, if I have 
another garden to plant—and it looks as if I 
shall, but of that more anon—plant the 
species, but one of the better forms of V. fragrans 
x V. grandiflorum called V. x bodnantense. 
The latest and perhaps best of these is Messrs. 
R. C. Notcutt’s ‘“‘ Deben,’’ but this is a recent 
introduction, and better known is “ Dawn”: 
the best specimen I have seen is about 1o ft. 
tall and 8 ft. through, and from October until 
March it is covered with flower clusters, twice 
the size of those produced by V. /fragrans, 
and which, in bud, are a vivid pink, though 


SOME WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


the flowers are white when they open. ‘ Dawn” 
is as fragrant as the parent species. 


It is at this time of year that Arbutus unedo is 
in its great glory, with last year’s fruit beginning 
to turn vivid scarlet, while this year’s flowers, 
each individual like a floret of lily-of-the-valley but 
waxy and almost translucent, hang in graceful 
racemes. There is surely no lovelier ornament of 
the winter garden. But I have written of this 
splendid shrub before and will add here only the 
reminder that, albeit an ericaceous plant, it does 
very well on chalk. 


A surprising number of gardeners say ‘‘ witch- 
hazel’’ when they mean Hamamelis mollis. 
Witch-hazel is H. virginiana, flowers in October, 
and is not nearly so fine a plant. The type 
H. mollis was introduced in the late 19th century 
but does not seem to have made much of an 
appearance in gardens until well into the 2oth. 
It is, at its best, a stout, handsome shrub 
whose young branches are covered with a soft 





A HYBRID BETWEEN VIBURNUM FRAGRANS AND V. GRANDIFLORUM, WITH LARGER FLOWERS THAN 
THE FORMER, BUT RETAINING ITS DELICIOUS SPICY SCENT: VIBURNUM x BODNANTENSE. THIS CROSS 
HAS BEEN MADE A NUMBER OF TIMES AND “ DEBEN " AND “ DAWN " ARE SELECTED FORMS. 


Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


grey or buff down and whose substantial, hairy 
leaves of a beautiful hazel green have much the 
same colour on the reverse side. The curiously 
starry, golden-yellow flowers with mahogany-red 
calyces first appear in January and are at their 
best in February, when our native hazels are in 
flower. A variety called pallida, with soft yellow 
instead of hard gold petals, was introduced about 
twenty-five years ago. Both should be planted. 


I have heard the name Winter Sweet applied 
to more than one plant, but I believe that it 
properly belongs to Chimonanthus praecox. This is 
probably one of the oldest winter-flowering shrubs 
in our gardens, having been brought here from 
China at least two centuries ago. Yet it is not as 
common as it might be. In the open it reaches 
about 8 ft., but it will go higher against a tall wall. 
Being deciduous, the flowers, which begin in 
November and continue to burgeon until March, 
appear on the naked, much-branched stems. They 
are about an inch in diameter, with narrow waxy 


yellow petals and 
purple centres, so 
that they look 
starry. And they 
are very sweetly 
scented. 














Being a horti- 
cultural optimist—probably to make up for 
pessimism in other fields—I always regard 
February as the beginning of spring: technically, 
however, it is still winter, so that Daphne 
mezereum, which flowers in that month, can 
be considered as an ornament of the winter 
garden. In the type, the fragrant flowers are purple 
and I like neither their colour nor their clotted 
look: I would, therefore, plant var. alba instead, 
or,. best of all, a group of daphnes, for they are 
small shrubs, with one purple among the whites. 


Progress notwithstanding, the best winter 
climber is still Jasminum nudiflorum, with its 
bright green naked stems and brilliant yellow 
flowers all through the winter. Only, of course, 
it is not really a climber at all, but a sprawler. 
True, you can tie it up and keep 
tying it up, so that it is forced 
to clothe a wail—a north one will 
do quite as well as a south— 
but what this admirable plant 
really wants to do is not to climb 
up but to fall down. If your 
garden is on several levels, it can 
be set on a high place and 
allowed to cascade downwards. 
But I did recently see an ingenious 
way of making it really cover 
a wall, and yet allowing its flower- 
ing shoots to droop. The roots 
had been planted very close to 
the wall—this matters less, in 
that the species seems to be able 
to flourish in either bone-dry 
soils, sodden soils, or no soil at 
all—and then a screen of wire 
netting fixed to battens at an inch 
or two from the face of the wall. 
The main stems of the jasmine 
had been kept inside the netting, 
but all the sideshoots, at levels 
from a foot or two from the soil 
to the top of the wall, had been 
allowed to come through the 
netting, which, in the end, they 
more or less concealed. 


Another good and this time un- 

common winter-flowering climber 

for the sheltered garden in one of the milder 
counties, is Clematis calycina. This species is an 
evergreen introduced from South Europe in the late 
18th century, but rarely seen in gardens to-day. The 
ferny foliage turns a rich deep bronze in winter and 
the flowers, which appear quite freely from Nov- 
ember to February, are curiously like certain winter- 
flowering hellebores: they are about 2 ins. in dia- 
meter, greenisit-white and spotted reddish-purple. It 
is useless to plant this clematis or its near relative, 
C. balearica, where keen frost is to be expected. 


Among the flowering cherries, Prunus sub- 
hirtella autumnalis is a small, twiggy tree which 
bears a mass of delicate single-white flowers in 
late October or early November, and again in 
flushes during December and January, and 
often into March. Prunus davidiana is not a 
cherry, but either an almond or a peach: it has an 
ungraceful erect habit, but the large rose-pink 
flowers appear in February, and there are white- 
flowered and red-flowered varieties. 
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may be sent to our Subscription Department. 


PANNA WENWAANNA WANA wane 


A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 


T is a happy fact that one of the simplest solutions to the Christmas Gift problem venveeennnenns 
for friends, relatives and business associates at home or abroad is a subscription 
to The Illustrated London News. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any branch 
of W. H. Smith, Wymans, John Menzies, or any newsagent; or a cheque or postal order U.S.A. 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
Published at 2/6 Weekly 
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Great Britain and Eire 
Canada 


12 months 6 months 

and H an ; no Z 
Xmas No Xmas No. Z extras. 

se ¢ és d és d 
7n 0 318 6 3 4 #0 
7 0 6 31 6 3 8 90 
(or $19.50) (or $10.50) (or $10.00) 

$22.50 3 $11.50 $11.00 5 

7 4 6 5 3199 «6 A 3 615 





Elsewhere abroad 


ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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ROYAL AND NOTABLE OCCASIONS IN ENGLAND, BELGIUM, NEW YORK AND NICE. 


i 
FLOWERS FOR KING BAUDOUIN’S FIANCEE: A WOMAN FROM THE CROWD IN ANTWERP RUNS 
OUT TO PRESENT A BOUQUET TO DONA FABIOLA DE MORA Y ARAGON. 
On October 23, King Baudouin drove with his fiancée through the streets of Antwerp so DONA FABIOLA AND KING BAUDOUIN PASSING BETWEEN THE LINES OF CLAPPING BURGOMASTERS 
that the inhabitants of the city might see their queen-to-be; and a number of women and AT A BANQUET HELD IN BRUSSELS ON OCTOBER 20 
children broke out of the ranks to present flowers in such gestures as this. ? 


™~ 


"4 


PRINCESS MARGARET AND HER HUSBAND AT THE MOTOR SHOW, DURING THE INFORMAL VISIT THEY THE RIVAL PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES, MR. KENNEDY (LEFT) AND MR. NIXON, FLANKING 
PAID ON OCTOBER 21—LOOKING AT A BENTLEY TOURER. CARDINAL SPELLMAN AT THE ALFRED E. SMITH ANNUAL MEMORIAL DINNER. 
On October 21, Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones paid an informal morning At this dinner, on October 19, Mr. Nixon is said to have confided to Mr. Kennedy: “' Jack, 
visit to the Motor Show at Earls Court. During their visit the Princess talked with Mr. Alex I'll make a deal with you. Whoever is elected President will abolish white ties and tails.” 
Issigonis, the designer of the Mini-Minors and Austin Sevens—whom she complimented. Both candidates made a speech on this occasion at the Waldorf Astoria. 








DURING THEIR VISIT TO THE R.M.A., SANDHURST: KING MAHENDRA AND QUEEN RATNA TALKING A MEETING OF OLD COMRADES: SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL WITH PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AT NICE 
TO NEPALESE CADETS ON OCTOBER 21 WITH MADAME DE GAULLE AND LADY CHURCHILL 
: : sas : ’ f France, Sir Winston and Lady Churchill 
-day State visit, the King and Queen of Nepal have continued their stay During President de Gaulle’s official visit to the South o " ; 
ay oye Aeon oo — be of private visits. From October 22 they were in Scotland, being who were staying at Monte Carlo, drove to Nice for a private call and spent about half an hour 
the guests of Sir Fitzroy Maclean, Colonel D. H. Cameron of Lochiel and Lord Lovat with the President and Madame de Gaulle on October 22 
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STOOD once by Lennox Robinson 

during an interval in a performance of 
“The Playboy of the Western World” at Edin- 
burgh nearly a decade ago. It was in a smoky 
room buried somewhere in one of the “ fringe ” 
halls where Edinburgh drama can flower surpris- 
ingly, and I can remember now nothing except 





OSIP (GEORGE MURCELL, LEFT), PLATONOV (REX HARRISON) 
AND ANNA (RACHEL ROBERTS) IN A SCENE FROM CHEKHOV'S 
FIRST PLAY, “ PLATONOV,” AT THE ROYAL COURT. THIS EARLY 
AND ALMOST UNKNOWN WORK OF THE RUSSIAN MASTER HAS 
BEEN NEWLY TRANSLATED BY DMITRI MAKAROFF 


Robinson’s words, ‘We have Pegeen herself 
to-night.’" And so we had. She was played by 
Siobhan McKenna, and her performance at the 
Piccadilly, London, a few nights ago, when I lost 
count of the number of curtain-calls, seemed to 
me to be no better than it was in 1951. That 
would hardly have been possible. Miss McKenna 
has long been the Pegeen of her day. I would 
rather meet her in this part than as the Saint Joan 
from Connacht she gave to us in 1954: that has 
dimmed in the mind, but Pegeen Mike flares. 


Given the part, she is an actress of extraordinary 
summoning power. She is lyrical, emotional, true. 
The voice soars and wails to us from the Far West. 
She draws us into the Mayo shebeen. And she 
has the trick of uttering Synge’s magically complex 
phrases as though they had just occurred to her, 
as though she had just spun them in the fierce 
imagination that turns the matter of everyday to 
the wild and the romantic. It is a gift one 
should salute whenever it is met, for nothing can 
be sadder than the tired enunciation of phrases that 
one has waited for anxiously through an evening, 
and that fall soggily flat at one’s feet. There can 
be nothing like that with Siobhan McKenna. The 
play is as fresh to her as ever it was—the play that 
Synge said he wrote “ directly as a piece of life, 
without thinking, or caring to think, whether it 
was a comedy, tragedy, or extravaganza.”’ Because 
of this Pegeen’s freshness it can seem new to us, 
even if I have to admit (in a very low whisper) 
that very occasionally when she is not on the 
stage I need to persuade myself over again that 
“The Playboy" is an unrubbed masterpiece. 
It is so nearly always; but there are certain 
longueurs 


Not, let me say, that these will worry you much 
at the Piccadilly where the Irish company, 
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IRISH AND RUSSIAN. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


love scene in the third act. This is something 
that can never wane, never certainly as it 1s 
spoken now by Siobhan McKenna and Donal 
Donnelly whose Christy (from a windy corner of 
high, distant hills) is a match for her as he 
should be. It must remain a glory to hear from 
the stage such a dialogue as this (and I set it down 
because, even now, not everyone will know it) 


Curisty: Let you wait, to hear me talking, til! we ‘re 
astray in Erris, when Good Friday's by, drinking a 
sup from a well, and making mighty kisses with our 
wetted mouths, or gaming in a gap of sunshine, 
with yourself stretched back unto your necklace, 
in the flowers of the earth 

PEGEEN: I ‘d be nice so, is it ? 

Curisty: If the mitred bishops seen you that time, 
they 'd be the like of the holy prophets, I’ m 
thinking, do be straining the bars of paradise to 
lay eyes on the Lady Helen of Troy, and she abroad, 
pacing back and forward, with a nosegay in her 
golden shaw! 


It is worth visiting the Piccadilly if only to 
hear this passage ; but, throughout, Shelah Richards 
(she was also the director at Edinburgh in 1951) 
has managed her stage with rare flexibility and 
zest. Vocally and visually, this is a major revival. 
I think it might have pleased Synge. He said 
‘In a good play every speech should be as fully 
flavoured as a nut or apple, and such speeches 
cannot be written by anyone who ever works 
among people who have shut their lips on poetry.”’ 
The speeches cannot be expressed by people who 
have shut their lips on poetry, but for once in a 
* Playboy ” revival we have no doubts of the 
company from first to last. If, as I 
have confessed, my attention did 
flicker transiently, it was because 
the language (for a bare moment) 
had frayed a little with usage. 
Incidentally, it is hardly a month 
since I quoted Flecker’s duologue 
between the Caliph and Hassan 
beginning “If ever there should 
arise a nation whose people have 
forgotten poetry....”’ Synge and 
Flecker would surely have been in 
accord. 


The next night was a curious 
anti-climax: Chekhov's first play, 
“ Platonov,” staged with some 
courage at the Royal Court, in a 
condensed version by Dmitri 
Makaroff. It is the piece Chekhov 
wrote when he was twenty-one. 
Its route to the English theatre has 
been devious. Here it is enough to 
say that what we have at the Court 
is a version, about three hours in 
length, of the vast work, more than 
twice as long, that has descended 
tousindraft. This is an odd concoc- 
tion indeed, though it begins well 
with a scene that turns in effect to a 
march-past of Chekhovian types, to 
be expanded in later years. The old 
order is decaying; already we are 
on the way to “The Cherry 
Orchard,”” and “ Platonov "’ is a 
halt early in the journey. 


When the action gets going, 
and we are concerned with the 
amours of Platonov himself, weak- 
willed Russian Don Juan of the pro- 
vinces, Chekhov appears to swoop off in all directions 
at once. For a while the business can exercise a 
curious fascination, especially when a bandit saves 
Platonov's wife from a railway line in front of an 
advancing train. The train effect, suggested most 
cunningly at the Court, is a charming throw-back 
to the livelier melodramas. Thenceforward, at the 
premiére, neither the cast nor the audience was 








able to accept ‘‘ Platonov "’ with entire 
assurance. Was it serious, comic, comical- 
tragical? At times it all seemed to be like a parody 
of the Chekhov we know, and the final scene, ending 
in Platonov’s death, left a friendly house in complete 
confusion. Rex Harrison moved through the maze, 
a pleasant light-comedy actor in a Chekhovian 
dream; and George Devine and John Blatchley 
directed the piece as coherently as they could 
Still, it must remain in my mind simply as a 
collector's prize enhanced by Richard Negri’s sets, 
beautiful and economical. 


At home, in the small hours of the next 
morning, I found myself returning to A. P. Herbert's 
‘ Love Lies Bleeding,” the best Chekhovian parody 
yet—it was written in 1926—with its deservedly 
famous speech for the goalkeeper, Thomas William 
Love*: 


I was standing in goal. The score, as we say, was 
five goals each (and half the game to go). Five times 
the ball had passed me and entered the net. (Bitterly) 
That is the sort of man I am. The centre-forward of 
the other side was running straight for me with the 
ball. He had passed the backs—there was nothing 
between him and me. Suddenly, at that moment, I 
realised the utter futility of my whole existence. 
What in the world, I reflected, does it matter whether a 
gaal is scored or not, by one side or the other? Will 
anybody be wiser, more beautiful, have more elevated 
ideals ? Besides, now that all things are held in 
common, is it right for one brother to have more goals 
than the rest ? Some of the crowd, it is true, will cheer 
louder, and some will utter blasphemy and threats 
But what, after all, is the crowd ? What are they for ? 





FROM J. M. SYNGE’S “ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD " AT THE PICCADILLY: 
SIOBHAN McKENNA, WHO GIVES A SUPERB PERFORMANCE AS PEGEEN, MAKES TO 
STRIKE CHRISTY (DONAL DONNELLY) WITH A BIRCH BROOM 


And there comes the comprehensive reply, not 
altogether to the point: 


STEPHENSON (muttering): Retirement, bankruptcy, 
death, etcetera 


Possibly the only comment on that would be 
Christy's “I had it in my mind it was a different 
word, and a bigger.”” To read “‘ Love Lies Bleed- 
ing *" again made me wish that we 





never seeking to trim its accents to an 
English ear, has a joyfully uninhibited 
appreciation of Synge’s language. Pegeen 
says of Christy, ‘I’ve heard all times 
it’s the poets are your like—fine, fiery 
fellows with great rages when their 
temper’s roused.’’ We might say this of 
the play. Its zenith, of course, is the 


Patten nah ahaha nehathiied 


“ SIVE " 
(October 24.) 

“ ABELARD AND HELOISE " (Arts). 
Thomas Eastwood. Iain Cuthbertson 
h Hunt directs. (October 24.) 
STRAVINSKY DOUBLE BILL (Sadler's Wells).— 
“ Oedipus Rex.'' (October 25.) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(Lyric, Hammersmith)—A new Irish play by John Keane. 


—By Ronald Duncan, with music by 
and Virginia Maskell are in the cast, 


“The Nightingale" and 


could have had the privilege of hearing 
Chekhov, Synge, and A.P.H. at an 
informal session A record of their 
talk would have been worth gold 
Perhaps A.P.H. would let us have his 
idea of it ? 








** Look Back and Laugh." (Methuen, 1960) p. 121. 
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A NEW PRODUCTION AT COVENT GARDEN: BELLINI’S “LA SONNAMBULA.” 


— from her triumphs 
in “‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’’ and “I Puritani,”’ 
Joan Sutherland is now singing 
the part of Amina in “La 
Sonnambula’’ in the first 
performance of that opera to 
be given at Covent Garden for 
fifty years. Its simple story 
is perfectly related to the 
purity of Bellini’s melodic 
line. Amina is betrothed to 
Elvino, a young landowner. 
No one, not even herself, 
knows that she sleep-walks, 
and when she is found asleep 
in Rodolfo’s room in _ the 
village inn, Elvino rejects her. 
It is only when Elvino and the 
villagers actually see her sleep- 
walking that her innocence is 
proved and all ends happily. 
Miss Sutherland has done much 
to re-establish the popularity of 
pre-Verdi romantic opera. This 
production is by Enrico Medioli; 
the scenery and costumes 
are by Filippo Sanjust. 
Photographs by Houston Rogers. 


(Right. ) DISCOVERED ASLEEP IN 

RODOLPHO’S ROOM AT THE INN 

BY THE VILLAGERS: AMINA, WHO 

IS SUBSEQUENTLY REJECTED BY 
ELVINO. 


AMINA SINGING WITH JOY WHEN SHE AWAKES TO DISCOVER THAT HER INNOCENCE HAS BEEN PROVED WHEN SINGING THE PART OF THE SLEEP-WALKING AMINA: THE GREAT 
THE VILLAGERS SEE HER SLEEP-WALK SOPRANO, JOAN SUTHERLAND 
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rT HE latest thriller, ‘‘ The Two Faces of Dr. 

Jekyll,”’ seems to me to have been generally 
impugned and deplored just as much as the latest 
documentary, ‘‘ Shadows,”’ has been generally 
overpraised and over-acclaimed. 


The face of Dr. Jekyll has in my experience 
Going 


had no fewer than five treatments. 
back from the present one, there 
was Fredric March, who, although a 
brilliant actor, failed to make his 
Hyde very different from his Jekyll. 
There was Spencer Tracy, another 
first-rate actor, whose Hyde (like Mr. 
March's) was not nearly frightening 
enough since he merely exposed his 
bottom teeth and hid his top ones. 
Several years before this—away back 
in the silent days, in fact—there was a 
remarkable Jekyll and Hyde by that 
great actor, John Barrymore, who 
made the two characters almost 
unrecognisably different—which was, 
after all, Robert Louis Stevenson's 
intention, since one is the good 
element in man’s nature personified, 
whereas the other is the bad. 


But for me the supreme Jekyll and 
the most frightening Hyde will always 





DR. JEKYLL (PAUL MASSIE) BEING EXAMINED BY LITAUER (DAVID 
KOSSOF) WHO FINDS CLEAR SIGNS OF TRANSMOGRIFICATION: A SCENE 
FROM THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTION “ THE TWO FACES OF DR. JEKYLL,” 
BASED ON STEVENSON’S HORRIFIC STORY, AND WITH SCREENPLAY BY 

WOLF MANKOWITZ. (LONDON PAVILION.) 


be that of a forgotten silent-film actor called King 
Baggot. As Jekyll he was the noblest and purest- 
looking and most straight-shouldered man imagin- 
able. He was tight-lipped with integrity and 
goodness. But he had made this awful scientific 
discovery in his laboratory, and he had hardly dis- 
solved his fizzy powder in water and swallowed it 
it looked for all the world like a mere effervescent 
aperient—than he turned into a long-toothed, loose- 
lipped, impure, ignoble, round-shouldered, and 
utterly evil sort of Jack the Ripper. To this day on 
my annual visit to my dear brother—some five years 
older—in Scotland, we have not been together for 
half-an-hour before there is mention of this 
Mr. Hyde, and we enjoy a mutual and harmonious 
shudder over this monster of our Hyde-haunted 
infancy. We clubbed together—around 1913—to 
buy Stevenson's story, and a wise father com- 
mandeered the volume since it was too obviously 
getting on our nerves 
The new version of the macabre story—it has 
been written by Wolf Mankowitz—takes 
us some considerable distance from the ? 
Stevenson story though the atmosphere of = / 
1874 has been wisely preserved. Dr. Jekyll 
has a wife (Dawn Addams) who is very 
much to the fore and who has a villainous 
lover (Christopher Lee) who is not above 
levying money from the preoccupied = ; 
doctor himself. The good Dr. Jekyll j; 
is bearded and whiskered (unlike every f 
other Jekyll in memory), and the ; 
evil Mr. Hyde into whom the doctor 
metamorphoses himself is smooth, silken, 
and thoroughly barbered. This ts a re 
volutionary change, but the actor playing 
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UNDERRATED AND OVERPRAISED. 


By ALAN DENT. 


both parts, Paul Massie, is subtle and clever enough 
to make the change convincing and acceptable. 


The new Mr. Hyde makes love to his own wife, 
captivates a female snake-charmer (Norma Maria), 
and even borrows the latter's pet python in order 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


London Pavilion on October 7.’ 


to kill Dr. Jekyll’s wife’s lover. These com- 
plexities—mainly happening in private rooms 
around a night club where the can-can is 
danced for what seems hours and hours— 
teeter towards the verge of absurdity now and 
then. But Mr. Massie saves these situations 
from disaster over and over again by the 
genuine virtuosity of his double performance. 
His Dr. Jekyll is a good, unsmiling man whose 
dullness goes some way 
towards explaining the 
resentment of his arch 
and spoilt little wife. But 
his Mr. Hyde smiles most 
sinisterly, showing the top teeth 
of my earliest Mr. Hyde as well 
as the bottom teeth of Mr. Tracy, 
and for most of the time he 
is dentally glistening like the 
odious James Carker in ‘‘ Dom- 
bey and Son.”’ In short, Mr. 
Massie—in the part of Hyde at 
least—is horribly good, and he 
makes us overlook the fact that 
the film has too much can-can 
and not quite enough dark 
alleys insufficiently lit by old- 
fashioned lamp- posts. Any 
really satisfying version of ‘‘ Dr. 
Jekylland Mr. Hyde" clamours 
for these. 


The much-fanfared 
“ Shadows,” directed and 
evolved by John Cassavetes, is 
a script-less little film about 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ THE FUGITIVE KIND " (United Artists: Generally Released, October 24). 

Marlon Brando and Anna Magnani fight a histrionic duel as the lovers in 
this sultry and sullen adaptation of Tennessee Williams's early play, of other silent films are 
“Orpheus Descending.” ; 
“ HOME FROM THE HILL” (M.G.M.: Generally Released, October 17). 

Another histrionic duel, less decisive and to much less purpose, between 
Robert Mitchum and Eleanor Parker. 
“ THE ENTERTAINER " (British Lion: Generally Released, October 17) 

Sir Laurence Olivier as a vaudeville comedian on his last legs, with Joan 
Plowright as his daughter, and Brenda de Banzie as his ever-loving wife. 
Brilliant acting in a not-so-brilliant screen-play. 
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PAUL MASSIE, WHO IS PLAYING DR. JEKYLL (LEFT) AND MR. HYDE IN 
“THE TWO FACES OF DR. JEKYLL” (COLUMBIA). 


Alan Dent writes: ‘‘Paul Massie, an accomplished young Canadian actor 
who has already distinguished himself in a play by Tennessee Williams 
and in a film by Paul Dehn, is thé latest of the many stars who have, in 
our time, been chosen for the double role of Jekyll and Hyde in film- 
versions of R. L. Stevenson's famous and eternally fascinating story. 
Wolf Mankowitz’s screen-play makes Jekyll bearded and worried- 
looking and Hyde a smooth-chinned and much-younger-looking 
hypocrite. But Mr. Massie manages to make this interpretation far 
more feasible than it may sound, and the new version—though it travels 
far from the original in other ways as well—still has plenty of effective 
points. The film—directed by Terence Fisher—began its career at the 
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“ beatnik "’ life in present-day New York. Its 
players are mainly amateurs—though both Lelia 
Goldoni (as the milk-coffee-coloured heroine) and 
Anthony Ray (as the milk-coloured young man 
who seduces her) can obviously act. 


Mr. Cassavetes himself has written: ‘‘ I chose a 
basic melodramatic situation, in which a young 
girl was seduced by a young man, who 
then realised she was coloured.’” He 
wrote further : ‘‘ Of course, this is 
not the only proper way of making a 
picture. There are plenty of types of 
story that need writers. But there is 
a great need in the cinema for truth- 
fulness, for truth thatis not necessarily 
sordid, and not nécessarily down- 
beat.’’ But why Mr. Cassavetes should 
then insist on giving us his sordid, 
jazz-accompanied, little slice of low- 
café life on and off Broadway beats 
or—so to speak—downbeats me! 


It is fair to say that the daily- 
paper critics, almost to a man, have 
received this film with unqualified 
panegyrics far excelling those be- 
stowed on that very much more 
impressive documentary, ‘‘ On the 
Bowery,”’ which, as I remember, was 
made by a much more talented 
director called Rocosin. Sunday, as 
it so often does, brought me much 
lenitive confirmation for my own 
doubts from the Sunday goddesses. 
For my Juno Lejeune clearly states 
that overpraise ‘‘ has given a small, 
delicate work a false importance,” 
and my Minerva Powell obviously 
sees this film chiefly as part of the 
present fashion, “‘ the current chic 
subject.”” Wittily she adds: ‘‘ The 
really revolutionary thing to do 
would be to make a film in praise of an elderly 
stockbroker who had retired to Worthing to 
grow asparagus.’”" 


So far I have been able to see far too little of 
the current Silver Jubilee Season at the National 
Film Theatre. But it was a pleasure to note that 
the fascinating silent film, ‘‘ Throughout Three 
Reigns” (made and compiled by Cecil Hepworth), 





FROM “ SHADOWS,” A FILM ABOUT “ BEATNIK " LIFE IN NEW YORK AND ITS ATTENDANT 

PROBLEMS: BEN (BEN CARRUTHERS) LOOKING IN BEWILDERMENT AT A STATUE IN 

A PARK. THIS MOST INTERESTING FILM IS DIRECTED BY JOHN CASSAVETES AND 
DISTRIBUTED BY BRITISH LION. (ACADEMY.) 


“3 + Was accompanied by a live pianist at 
; adramatic upright piano. It was exactly 
to such an accompaniment that I saw 
my first unforgettable “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde."" That and some hundreds 
indissolubly 
connected in my mind with the romantic 
waltzes of Messrs Ivanovici and 
Waldteufel, of Archibald Joyce, who wrote 
the deathless “‘ Dream of Autumn,” and 
of Sidney Baynes whose “ Destiny’ is— 
for me at least—the most delectably and 
liltingly and seductively Edwardian waltz- 
tune ever written by anybody. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 69: THE ISLAND THAT WANTED AN ANCHOR. 
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A STRANGE ISLAND THAT HAS GROWN UP IN THE HULL OF AN OLD SAILING VESSEL IN SOUTH AMERICA. 





In the middle of the Maroni river which separates the South American countries sown seeds there, so that now it is a flourishing little paradise waiting for some 
ni of French Guiana and Surinam is a strange island; it consists of a sailing tired stockbroker to do a Gauguin and paint it until the end of his life. The 
\4 vessel with a metal hull which thirty years ago was abandoned when it ran soil in and around the ship is increasing every year, young trees are now 

aground on a submerged rock. For all that time, the flood tides have been growing which bind the soil with their roots and eventually the ship will be 


filling it with mud, a rich alluvial soil has grown up and kind birds have completely buried. Then geologists will wonder how the island got there. 
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THREE SERIOUS FIRES; THE MOTOR 
SHOW; AND ANEW U.S. ARMY WEAPON. 


) 


‘& 


Lf ? 
‘ ; ; aN 
Sia » el. i ae : 
' Sd AFTER THE FOURTH FIRE THERE IN TWELVE MONTHS: THE COLLAPSED ROOF OF PART OF THE LARGE 
‘ A. V. ROE AIRCRAFT FACTORY AT CHADDERTON, NEAR OLDHAM. 
This picture shows the severe damage done to the roof of an experimental workshop by a fire which 
broke out at the aircraft factory of A. V. Roe, in Lancashire, on October 23. Work on the prototype 
Avro 748 airliner was being carried out in the workshop. 





THE FIRE AT WOOLWORTH'’S pce 
STORE IN ARGYLE STREET, GLAS- 
GOW: A FIREMAN DIRECTING 
A JET OF WATER INTO THE 
HEART OF THE BLAZE 
In the fire at a Woolworth’s 
store in Glasgow on October 20, 
the damage has been estimated 
at several hundred thousand 
pounds. Five firemen were 
injured in the attempt to get the 
fire under control. When the 
fire started there were about 
six people still left in the store 
and they were able to leave the 
building without harm. Fire- 
men came from all the city’s 
divisions to fight the blaze. 


(Right.) 

THE EVERLASTING TEMPTATION: 
A VIEW OF SOME OF THE SHINING 
NEW CARS AT THE EARLS COURT 
MOTOR SHOW WHICH CLOSES 

ON OCTOBER 29 
The current recession in sales 
and the general absence of new 
models have duly been reflected 
in poorer attendances at this 
year's Motor Show. Only one 
car, the new Sunbeam Alpine, 
had not been previously an- 
nounced, and that was almost 
indistinguishable from the pre- 
sent one. The Show was opened 
by the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Reginald Maudling, 
who mentioned in his speech the 
hire-purchase restrictions. 


(Left.) 

A WAREHOUSE FIRE 
IN MANCHESTER: THE 
SCENE IN DALE 
STREET ON OCT. 18. 
THE RED GLOW COULD 


The fire was stated 
by the Chief Officer 
of Manchester Fire 
Brigade as being the 
most difficult the force 
has had to tackle 
since the war. 
Damage was esti- 
mated at about 
£1,000,000. 


(Right.) 

A 40.MILLIMETRE 
GRENADE LAUNCHER 
—NEWLY DEVELOPED 
BY THE US. ARMY. 
THE WEAPON WEIGHS 
6 LB. AND THE 6-02. 
PROJECTILE (LEFT) Is 
DESIGNED FOR 
ATTACKS ON ENEMY 
BUNKERS, MACHINE- 
GUN NESTS AND SMALL 
TROOP CONCENTRA- 

TIONS. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXXI. 
KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON. 
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A VIEW OF THE BOARDING-HOUSE, WITH BOYS RELAXING IN THE PLEASANT 
GARDENS. THERE ARE FORTY BOARDERS AND 800 DAY-BOYS AT THIS WELL- 
KNOWN PUBLIC SCHOOL IN SOUTH-WEST LONDON. 


King’s College School was founded by Royal Charter in 1829, 
as a junior department of King’s College, London Univer- 
sity. For its first sixty-eight years it shared the buildings 
in the Strand where King’s College is still situated. 

Its foundation is of particular interest, since it ante- 
dates those numerous Victorian establishments that 
comprise the bulk of to-day’s Public Schools; 
moreover, the originality of its curriculum—it was 
unusually broad in scope for its time—owed 
nothing to such educational reformers as Arnold 
of Rugby. In the first fifty years of its life, it 
built up a remarkable reputation for scholarship, 

and names like George Saintsbury, W. W. Skeat, 

A. W. Pollard, A. V. Dicey, Frederic Harrison, 
Ingram Bywater and Reginald McKenna were inter- 
nationally known. It was not in scholarship alone, 

however, that it developed the talents of its pupils, for a 

drawing-master like John Sell Cotman must have been an 

inspiring influence; nor did the unromantic surroundings of 

the Strand have a noticeably inhibiting effect on the develop- 

ment of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poetry, Charles Kingsley’s 

novels, Walter Sickert’s art and Martin Harvey's acting. HEADMASTER SINCE 1934: MR. H. J. DIXON, M.C., WHO HAS 
Changing circumstances made it impossible for the School 


RETIRED THIS YEAR AFTER A LONG PERIOD OF SERVICE, 
to remain in the Strand, where it was badly [Continued overleaf. 


DURING WHICH THE SCHOOL’S SIZE INCREASED GREATLY 
Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Lid. 


THE NEW HEADMASTER, MR. F. H. SHAW, M.B.E., WHO 
SUCCEEDED MR. DIXON THIS SEPTEMBER. HE HAS HELD 
HEADMASTERSHIPS IN PAKISTAN AND ADEN. 
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(Left.) 

A POPULAR ACTIVITY 
AT A SCHOOL KNOWN 
FOR THE QUALITY OF 
ITS ARTISTIC PRO- 
DUCTS: A POTTERY 
CLASS BEING SUPER- 
VISED BY MR. W. C. P. 
YELLAND A NEW 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
ROOM WAS BUILT IN 

1951 


(Right.) 

A Vith FORM CHEMIS- 
TRY PRACTICAL IN 
PROGRESS. THE 
CHEMISTRY MASTER IS 
MR. J. SMITH. THE 
SCHOOL’S TEN NEW 
ADDITIONAL SCIENCE 
LABORATORIES WERE 
COMPLETED BY 1957. 


STUDYING A DERWENT MK. 5 JET ENGINE: THE AIR SECTION OF THE COMBINED CADET FORCE. 
SECOND FROM RIGHT IS THE INSTRUCTOR, FLIGHT.-LIEUT. MONKCOM. 


LED BY MR. N. G. LONG: THE JUNIOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA REHEARSING IN THE MUSIC SCHOOL. 
CONCERTS ARE GIVEN AT THE SCHOOL AT LEAST TWICE A TERM 


Continued.| crowded out in the basement of King’s College (indeed, in 1879 there 

were 631 boys on the roll), and in 1897 it moved to the site on the south side 

of Wimbledon Common which it now occupies. For a time, the numbers were 

dangerously low, but in 1912, with the founding of a Junior School, the corner 

was turned, and the numbers began their steady climb to to-day’s figures of 

534 boys in the Senior School and 313 in the Junior School. King’s College 

School is a day school; however, a boarding-house exists for those who find it 

impossible to make the daily journey from home. The Junior School, as far as THR CORRBET STANCE: SOT-MAJOR MABOGON RNTRUCTING S068 69 TEE FENOR OVS I 

its educational policy and curriculum are concerned, is under the complete control ; es 

of tae fon poe : s f Ge Senior Gubeel, aliheash the fenner Contin ne fm ten BOXING. THE GYMNASIUM WAS DAMAGED BY A FLYING BOMB AND REBUILT AFTER THE WAR. 
Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated Londd 
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(Left.) 

LEARNING ABOUT 
LAND RECLAMATION 
IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS: A SCENE FROM 
A GEOGRAPHY LES- 
SON, WITH MR. C. B. T. 
GIBBONS. THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL VITH IS 
ONE OF FIVE SPECIALIST 

VITH FORMS. 





(Right.) 
LOWERING A STRET- 
CHER DEVICE AS PART 
OF THEIR TRAINING: 
SOME OF THE 
SCHOOL’S NAVAL 
CADETS LEARNING 
ABOUT RESCUE WORK 
IN A MOST REALISTIC 
WAY. PRACTICAL 
WORK IS STRESSED IN 
ALL BRANCHES OF 
THE C.CF. 


PRACTISING THE LOADING OF A 25-POUNDER GUN: SOME OF THE VERY ACTIVE ARTILLERY 
TROOP CARRYING OUT AN EXERCISE. 





ROYAL @BARTER IN 1829, AS A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


——T 
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MR. N. G. LONG, THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, CONDUCTING THE SCHOOL CHOIR IN THE GREAT HALL 
THERE ARE 534 BOYS IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL AND 313 IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


Continued.}| has its own staff and is, administratively, quite separate. Its boys 
sit the Public Schools Common Entrance Examination, and most of them, 
naturally, enter the Senior School in due course. The latter, in addition, draws 
about a third of its boys from other Preparatory Schools. The problem of time is 
one that faces any day school where boys have to travel some distance. At K.C.S. 
the very full scholastic time-table is in itself exacting. A wide variety of games 
(cricket, hockey and rugger are the main ones), such as fencing, rowing, tennis, 
squash, and shooting, makes a further demand. As one would expect in a school 
that is close to Wimbledon Common, the original home of British rifle shooting, 
K.C.S. has a reputation for winning the Ashburton Shield or (Continued overleaf. 





IN |] THE GRACEFUL ART OF FENCING: BOYS BEING INSTRUCTED IN THE GYMNASIUM BY A FELLOW PUPIL 
a y IN THE USE OF FOILS. MOST ACTIVITIES ARE ORGANISED BY THE BOYS THEMSELVES 


ond News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, ‘WIMBLEDON. 
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CRICKET BEING PLAYED IN FRONT OF THE MAIN BLOCK. A WIDE VARIETY OF GAMES IS PLAYED 
AT THE SCHOOL WHICH, DESPITE ITS NEARNESS TO LONDON, OWNS MAGNIFICENT GROUNDS. 





THE NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL, WHICH IS UNDER COMPLETE CONTROL OF THE HEADMASTER OF THE 
SENIOR SCHOOL ALTHOUGH ADMINISTRATIVELY QUITE SEPARATE. 
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PREPARING TO-MORROW’S LESSONS: A SCENE IN ONE OF THE ATTRACTIVE AND GAILY- 
FURNISHED NEW STUDIES AT THE BOARDING-HOUSE. 


WITH ENGRAVING AND PRINTING IN PROGRESS: A SCENE IN THE NEWLY-BUILT ART SCHOOL, WHICH 
CATERS FOR A WIDE RANGE OF CULTURAL INTERESTS. 


WORK IN PROGRESS IN THE BOOKBINDING SECTION OF THE ART DEPARTMENT WHICH REBINDS BOOKS FOR 


THE COMPOSING ROOM. COLOURFUL AND WELL-DESIGNED PAMPHLETS USED IN 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. THE BOYS ARE BEING SUPERVISED BY MR. C. D. YOUNG. 


CONJUNCTION WITH SCHOOL AFFAIRS ARE MADE UP HERE. 
Continued.| seldom being below the first six schools. In rugger, particularly 


in ratio to its size, the number of open awards won at Oxford and Cambridge 
during the past six years has placed it annually among the ten most successful 


in post-war years, it has produced a steady flow of international caps, and in 
tennis it has won both the major Public Schools competitions on several 
occasions, and has seldom failed to provide a tennis Blue annually at Oxford 
or Cambridge. The range of out-of-school activities is wide, and there are no 
fewer than twenty societies to cater for all interests. A very large number of 
boys go to Oxford and Cambridge and to other universities, and over 200 of the 
534 boys are in a sixth form. The School is proud of its academic record, since, 

Photographs specially taken for 


schools in the country. Since its foundation the School has been unusually 
lucky in the continuity of its educational tradition. This has been due mainly to 
the long tenure of office of most of its Headmasters: Dr. J. R. Major (1831-1866) ; 
Rev. G. F. Maclear (1866-1880); Dr. T. H. Stokoe (1880-1889); Mr. C. W. 
Bourne (1889-1906); Mr. D. Smith (1906-1910); Mr. L. Rogers (1910-1934); 
Mr. H. J. Dixon, M.C. (1934-1960); and Mr. F. H. Shaw, M.B.E. (1960—). 


“ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 
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NE does not-have to read L’Aiglon to 
appreciate the romantic tragedy of 
Napoleon I’s only son, who was born 
King of Rome and died Duke of Reich- 
stadt. As he lay on his death-bed, he 
said: “‘ My birth and my death—that’s 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


man—rather clumsy. It is certainly not 
worth its 581 pages. 

JouRNEY INTO THE BLUE, by Gusztav 
Rab—an iron-curtain novel—is a 
little better than most. That is because 
the interest centres on the central person- 
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the whole of my story,” and “‘ Between 
my cradle and my tomb there is a great nought.”’ 
He lived a few months beyond his twenty-first 
birthday, and died of tuberculosis which a fatuous 
medical attendant firmly refused to diagnose. And 
his grandfather, the Austrian Emperor Francis I, 
commented: “ I am deeply grieved by his death, 
but I cannot help wondering whether it is not a 
good thing both for himself and for the monarchy.” 
Young men whose deaths might be a good thing 
for some monarchy or other seldom lead happy 
or unrestricted lives, and the eaglet imprisoned 
at Schonbrunn was no exception. 

It is not difficult to enthral readers with a 
story of this kind, but André Castelot has certainly 
made the most of his opportunities in NAPOLEON'S 
Son. History has perhaps over-emphasised the 
incurable frivolity of the unhappy prince’s mother, 
the Empress Marie-Louise. She was sensuous and 
vapid, but she was warm-hearted, in a superficial 
way, finding it easy to forget persons whom she had 
loved when they were no longer with her. With 
a father and mother of such different calibre, 
heredity must have told against the prince. 
Napoleon adored him. The boy was only four at 
the time of his father’s final abdication, but he 
remembered him, and remembered, too, something 
of the pomp and the pampering which surrounded 
him during the few years in Paris when he was 
King of Rome. But Metternich saw that the 
Austrian influence had to be strongly superimposed 
on so dangerous a series of memories, and he chose 
for the task the insufferable Dietrichstein. This 
man hardly ever left the boy’s side, even going so far 
as to criticise his conduct in the imperial ballroom. 

True, the Emperor was kind to him, according 
to his lights, and so was his mother, when she 
remembered him, in the intervals of playing at 
being Duchess of Parma with the one-eyed Count 
Neipperg as a second husband. The Duke of 
Reichstadt made one or two good friends, none 
better than Prokesch. He was also susceptible to 
female charms, and, as M. Castelot points out, we 
shall never know whether all or any of the rumours 
concerning his amours were correct. But he never 
really gave his heart to anyone. He was deeply 
lonely, and knew that he could never be anything 
but lonely. It is one of the saddest stories in the 
world, and M. Castelot makes us feel its pathos 
without ever becoming over-dramatic or senti- 
mental. (I am glad to be reminded that in 1940 
the body of Napoleon II was brought back to Paris 
and now rests beside that of his father. The date 
contains its own tragic irony !) 

Pictorial biographies are easy to produce and 
pleasant to peruse. I have seen many of these 
pictures of Sir Winston Churchill, but I can certainly 
recommend Alan Moorehead’s CuHuRCHILL. I 
wonder if the photograph of Sir Winston at the 
age of seven is among the “ many hitherto un- 
published ’’? It is quite unmistakable! As one 
might have expected, the author carries out his 
task of writing a short biography to accompany 
the pictures with a great deal more than com- 
petence. But why does he say that Churchill 
“must be regarded at least as the greatest Briton 
since Wellington’? All such comparisons are 
difficult, but this seems to me to limit the field 
unduly. 

The story of Dr. Ida Scudder, who was for 
fifty years a medical missionary in India, makes 
clear some of the primary necessities of the Indian 
people—necessities which far transcend political 
independence, partition, or any of the other 
superficialities which have occupied the attention 
of leaders for too many decades. Proper medical 
treatment is both needed and appreciated, but it 
cannot be effective unless some of the more blatant 
superstitions and tabus arising from the caste 
system are eradicated. All this emerges from 
Dr. Ipa, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, a well-written 
account of a devoted and saintly woman. 

A new edition of a modern classic, THE 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, by Harry Batsford and 
Charles Fry, revised by Bryan Little, deserves 
special mention. The great merit of this book is 
that it does not consist in a cold analysis of the 
architectural glories or peculiarities of each build- 
ing. The first chapter, on the cathedrals and their 
builders, begins by explaining exactly what a 
cathedral is. Moreover, the authors recognise that 
cathedral building did not stop in the Middle 
Ages, or even in the age of Wren, but is still con- 
tinuing. Therefore, while pride of place is given, 
both in description and in illustration, to the famous 
ancient structures, mention is made of Guildford, 
Liverpool, Coventry and Truro, and of Westmin- 
ster and Southwark among the Roman Catholic 
specimens. There is also a most useful glossary for 


those who are uncertain about crockets and 
spandrels. A book which gives immensely good 
value for very little money. 

I have never, myself, cherished much wish to 
tame wild beasts—being the father of a family 
offers me all the opportunities I require in this 
direction !—but I constantly admire those who do. 
Hans Brick must be one of the best-known and 
most successful among them, and his JUNGLE BE 
GENTLE provides much interest, amusement and 
instruction. Would you have thought, for example, 
that hyenas ‘‘are capable of novel, if not of 








CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


S chess an art ? : 

This interesting question, so often asked, is 
usually discussed in so woolly a way that the very 
sight of it makes some people wince. 

I’ve never found it terribly hard to explain what 
“a work of art’ means to me, though to some of 
my artier friends, even to try to talk exactly about 
art seems an offence against God. 

A work of art, I should say, is something which 
expresses the personality of its creator in some way 
that can be preserved and transported so as to 
arouse emotion in others. If it cannot be made 
available in other times and places, then however 
much pleasure it may give at the moment, I hardly 
see how it qualifies. 

A painting or a sculpture can clearly be a work 
of art which, incidentally, needs no special apparatus 
for its enjoyment as music, drama or the ballet do. 
This apparatus complicates things. It seems natural 
to regard the original score or script as the work of 
art and include the actors, dancers and orchestra 
conductor or instrumentalists among the apparatus, 
but they often claim, and are accredited, to be artists 
in themselves. Similarly, we often get B re-shaping 
A's classical piece of music, preserving only an echo, 
a faint background, of the original composition. 
“* Adapting "’ is the favourite word. Has B created 
a new work of art? If we are to believe the radio 
announcers—a dozen times a day—yes. 

I can accept all these borderline examples and 
still put up a case for including, in a minor place 
among the world's art treasures, some games of chess. 
If, as | often suspect, A above would be aroused to 
cold fury by B’s “ adaptation,” it makes my task 
easier still. 

A game of chess from Melbourne or Moscow can 
be relayed to Marseilles or Madrid where somebody 
gets out not his violin or his oboe, but his chess board 
and men, and gives himself up to enjoyment which 
(I can vouch for it) has often competed with, and 
even displaced, appreciation of music or literature. 

** But whose work of art is it? The winner's?" 
Naturally yes, in the main, but not entirely. Some 
of the loveliest games of chess owe much of their 
charm to the efforts of the loser. 

That two or more can co-operate on a work of art 
is more acceptable to most than the idea that they 
should conflict to produce one. To me, however, 
conflict is as natural in art as co-operation, The work 
of every creative artist is shaped by that of his 
predecessors; and not only those with whom he is in 
sympathy, but those against whom he revolts. 
How many schools of painting have been inspired by 
revolt ? Bartok and Schonberg revolted against the 
tonalists. The Romantic poets revolted against the 
Augustans; as Shelley wrote, he was pulling faces 
across the table at Pope. 

If there is slight scope for debate before chess 
games themselves are admitted as art, there cannot 
possibly be any objection to chess problems and end- 
game studies. I feel it is worth putting up a case 
for chess itself, if only for its much wider appeal. 

“If chess, why not billiards or tennis or 
swimming ? " 

Chess has hitherto been unique in the value of 
its game scores for recapturing old raptures. Con- 
trast their efficiency with such pathetic “ apparatus" 
as short stories about cricket matches, or the re- 
living, at more or less alcoholic school, club or college 
reunions, of glorious minutes from bygone more 
athletic encounters. 

Science, however, is creating new arts for us. 

Photography and the film need only to be mentioned. 
3 The process has been going on a long time: science 
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created Beethoven out of Purcell. Soon, I feel 
convinced, television, whose flash-backs to brilliant 
Cup Final goals or Harlequin tries are giving glimpses 
of the possibility, may be creating real art out of sport. 
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artistic, performances’? Or did you know that 
almost all monkeys detest women? But to me 
the most fascinating chapter is that in which 
Hans Brick tells in detail how he trained a large 
Bengal tigress to wrestle with him. The picture 
made my hair stand on end ! 

Now I come to the novels, which are more 
notable for quantity than for quality this week. 
I could find little in THe Gourrf CAsE except size. 
The author, Joachim Maass, is a German, and this 
strikes me as odd, not only because he writes with 
a deft and sure touch about Paris in the late 
1880's, but also because the translation, by Michael 
Bullock, reads to me exactly as if it had been made 
from a French original! But given the excellence 
of the setting, I found the story—that of a missing 
huissier, his brother-in-law, and a femme fatale 
who accuses her lover of the murder of the missing 


ality as a personality, and not as a 
puppet for political propaganda. (There is, of course, 
pleniy of the latter.) Akos Balazs, an elderly self- 
indulgent aristocrat, is one of a party exiled from 
Budapest to a village in the back of beyond. 
Throughout most of the book he behaves like a 
French marquis in a tumbril, haughtily superior not 
only to his persecutors, but also to those in his own 
group whom he considers to be his inferiors. Yet at 
the end of the book he has so mellowed that he 
refuses the offer of escape which comes to him from a 
strange source. I thought this conclusion masterly. 

A good story of the sea is THE JUDGEMENT OF 
OLERON, by Donald Moore. It is a double story, 
retelling the war-time epic of the Jervis Bay, the 
British armed merchantman which attacked the 
Admiral Scheer in order to save a convoy, and 
describing the conscience of Captain Jacobson, a 
Swede in command of one of the vessels of the 
convoy, who returns to the spot where the battle 
took place in order to seek for survivors. There 
are too many sub-plots, involving the persons on 
board both the vessels; a rather too highly- 
coloured version of a near mutiny; and some really 
exciting battle descriptions, including the sinking 
of a U-boat. This would have been a first-class 
book if the author had not attempted too much. 

A couple of reasonably good thrillers are THE 
SLEEPING Docs, by Elizabeth Ferrars, and THE 
WILL AND THE DEED, by Ellis Peters. The former 
has a rather elaborate plot concerning the murder 
of a little boy, for which his nursemaid stood trial 
and was acquitted. All this took place some time 
before the action of the book begins, but the case 
comes to life again when the nursemaid is about to 
have her memoirs written by a “ ghost’ for a 
Sunday paper. She is, of course, murdered, and 
after many complications, including an identity 
puzzle, the real murderer is brought to book. I[ 
prefer thrillers that hold my attention without 
making me seek towels to wrap round my head ! 

The latter has a somewhat hackneyed set of 
circumstances, including the marooning of passen- 
gers from a crashed aeroplane, and the reading of 
an unsatisfactory will in which they are all 
interested. It is successful chiefly because the 
characters are so well drawn. Mr, Peters can even 
take up the old, old theme—rescue of nervous 
young man from mother’s apron-strings by pretty 
girl—and make something convincing out of it. 

There may be many who will enjoy YESTER- 
pDAY's HERO, an American novel by Otis Carney, 
but it caught my blind eye. Here is another 
hackneyed theme: the war-time airman who 
cannot settle down to peace-time life. There is a 
wife involved, and she does not help him very 
much. They are about to part when an aeroplane 
accident—how convenient these untrustworthy 
machines are to the novelist !—causes everyone to 
lose their heads and then find new and better 
ones. Like Gallio, I cared for none of these things. 

Nor was I much impressed by Catherine 
Cookson’s Fenwick Houses. Once again, the 
setting—that of miners’ cottages in County 
Durham before and during the last war—is very 
well done indeed. But | really could not keep 
patience with the girl who got herself seduced 
twice by the same young man of the upper classes, 
meekly bore him two illegitimate children (one 
still-born), and at last discovered that he was 
married already ! There were many lessons which 
I felt she ought to have learnt 
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PIECES FOR COLLECTORS. 
| er a painter as prolific as Turner 

it is remarkable how few of his 
works come on the market in gal- 
leries and sale-rooms. An enormous 
number of his water-colours are 
hidden away in the depths of 
the British Museum, available for 
inspection if you know what you 
are looking for, but by and large 
inaccessible and unseen. A great 
quantity of his major works are, of 
course, in the Tate Gallery, where 
their very profusion and permanence 
may tend to make visitors treat 
them as national monuments and 
pass them by. This is all more 
reason why one should be grateful 
to Leggatt Brothers for putting on 
a loan exhibition of Turner oils and 
water-colours which is both small 
enough and unfamiliar enough to 
be really rewarding. 

The Reid Gallery celebrates its 
first birthday with another distinc- 
tive exhibition, of drawings by 
19th- and z2oth-century masters. 
An important Géricault, a couple 
of Matisse heads, two drawings by 
Helleu, two contrasting works by 
Dunoyer de Segonzac and one of 
Picasso’s delightful “‘ three-second ”’ 
bullfight sketches are among the 
most interesting. 

Other 19th- and 2oth-century 
works are to be seen at the Lefevre 
and Lotinga Galleries. The Lefevre 
exhibition is the wider of the two 
in scope. There are two early 
Chagalls, several studies by Degas, 
two very fine Fauve and pre-Fauve 
landscapes by Matisse, no fewer 
than eight Modiglianis, two Redon 
landscapes and a scurrilously witty 
brothel scene by Forain. The 
Lotinga exhibition is devoted to the 
Barbizon School—one room hung 
with twenty-one of these peaceful 
landscapes which are the nearest 
the French approached to the spirit 
of Constable. 
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LEONARD KOETSER 


ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


GALLERY 


of fine DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 





Pieter Clacsz Signed & Dated 1629 


Jean-Honore Fragonard 
also Berthe Morisot 
Pierre-Auguste-Renoir 


etc., etc. 


Panel 24° x 17” 


Still-life, Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River scenes, Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 


NOVEMBER 7th — DECEMBER 7th, 1960 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 9349 Cables: Leonardius, London 
Iustrated Catalogues 3/6 post free. Prices on application. 
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J. B. JONGKIND 
dans |’ Isére’’ 


Watercolour 
52 X 9} inches 


‘“FRENCH MASTERS 
of the 19th & 20th Centuries ” 


Drawings, watercolours and pastels 
from Géricault to Segonzac 


October 28th-November 19th 


23, CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 6961. 














ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 





Canvas 20° x 24° 


Miscellany 1960 


Recent Paintings 


by 
TRISTRAM HILLIER 


until 12th November, 1960 
31 BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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The MAPPIN flair for lovely things 








A tea and coffee service 
in heavy Sterling Silver 


It will be the present of a lifetime and its beauty will 
last to be proudly handed down the generations. 


Georgian design: rich chasing of Acanthus leaf, 
modelled and finely chased floral mountings. Made 
by craftsmen at the Royal Works, Sheffield. 
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BY APPOINTHENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN + SIL VERSHITHS 








Mappin & Webb 


2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, £.C.4. 
172 REGENT STREET, W.!1. 


also at: 65 BROMPTON ROAD. S.W 3. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
and NORFOLK STREET. SHEFFIELD 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Reading Universities. 
Cruise No, 22 YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Delphi, Mistra, Sparta, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or 


us, Istanbul, Pergamum, Ephesus or iene, Patmos, Knossos, Mallia or 
tos, Olympia, Korcula, Venice. 


Bethlehem and Jerusalem; or Petra), Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, 
Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni 

ia, Korcula, Venice. 
CriseNo.24 YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Otympie, Knossos, Antalya, Per Side, Rhodes 
Philerimos phesus or 


and Kamiros, 


Epidauros, Tiryns, Delphi, Venice. 
Cruise No.2 YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


a \. or 
Gallipoli Peninsular, Troy, the 
or Sounion, Delos, Mykonos, Delphi, vnik, Venice. 


Cruise No. 26 
GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, YUGOSLAVIA 


Air Excursion to Bethlehem and 
Knossos, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


Cruise No. 27 GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 
7th September to 23rd S 


Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


at the various sites visited. 
Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include :— 


se, and Mr. J. C. Dancy. 


PRICES FROM 95 GUINEAS 
(Including Travel LONDON-VENICE and Return) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 


Telephone: MUSeum 8070 (15 lines) 





HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 


3ist March to 16th April, 1961 

: ak 
Helles, Gallipoli Peninsular, — = Bos- 
yna and 


Cruise No. 23 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
1Sth i 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Krak des 
Chevaliers, Baalbek ( ional 2-day Air Excursions to either Damascus and Palmyra; « 


rion, Bellapais, 
phni and Eleusis or Sounion, 


30th April to 16th May 


Priene, Patmos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsular, Troy, 
the Bosphorus, Istanbul, Delos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Nauplion, Mycenae, 


Sth August to 24th August, 1961 

Venice, Korcula, Olympia, Old Corinth, Mycenae, Epidauros, Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna 
nd ileri and Kamiros, Ephesus, Patmos, Cape Helles, 
Istanbul, Samothraki, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis 


23rd August to 8th September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Paros, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Baalbek (Optional 2-day 

Jerusalem: Optional 2-day Excursion to Damascus), Mallia, 


» 8 
Venice, Deiphi, Delos, Mykonos, Rhodes, Alexandria, Cairo, Memphis, Sakkarah (Optional 
2-day Excursion to Luxor, Karnak and Thebes), Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and Phaestos, 


Each Cruise will be arsompanted Se Sour or five guest lecturers who will give lectures on board 


Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maclagan, 
Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. B. Stanford, the Rev. Lawrence 
Waddy, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden, Mr. T. S. R. 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (K84) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.|I 
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GREATNESS- 


costs a littie extra 


Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra 
Dry, the gin that’s distilled from pure grain— 
is gin as it should be. 

Try it in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini 
—or “on the rocks”, and you will enjoy 
Beefeater Extra Dry at its very best. True, 
ny Beefeater will cost you more than 
\ : ordinary gins, but extravagance 
was never more 

magnificently justified. 















37/- A BOTTLE 
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= EXTRA DRY GIN i 
2 2 
Z JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED - LONDON - SE1i ~ DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 18620 = 
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Success at its most successful may leave little time 


for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 
Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco, a rich and 
rare tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature 
Virgmia and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
SMOKING MIXTURE 







Tell me 
Doctor ! 


» 
* Way do you always use Wright’s Coal Tar Soap?” 


““ WELL, you see, Mrs. Smith, I just have to keep my hands 
soft and sensitive so that I can diagnose troubles and above 
all, must keep them hygienic. 

There are lots of good soaps, but I believe that Wright's 
serves these purposes better than any soap I know.” 

If Wright’s Coal Tar Soap does this for Doctors, surely it 
can do the same for you and your children. 

A kinder soap, a better soap. 


WRIGHT'S 55/052" 
TOILET SOAP 


The Golden Tablet in Bath and Toilet sizes 








Scotch Whisks 


Blended > Reoliled ty 
ROBERT McNISH & Co., Ltd. 45 wasnincton street, cLascow, ¢3 
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Pr ita TM Mit Me 


i NOW sc s the time to think 
: 
‘ THIS CHRISTMAS ... 


é 
your friends And relatives — 
heres a very wecial git 104! 











% 
‘ who will be overXeas 
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All four of these magnificent Christmas 
Numbers can be sent to any address in the 
world for only 19!- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, seasonal articles and 
unusual short stories, these world-renowned Christmas Num- 
bers will provide a wealth of Christmas enjoyment for your 
friends and relatives overseas. A Greeting card is sent with 


every copy— what a splendid way to say “ Happy Christmas.” 


Prices include postage to any address in the world: 


The Illustrated London News 5’- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5’- 
‘Holly Leaves’’ 5’- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails, you should place your 
orders NOW with your usual newsagent or with any 
branch of W. H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 
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A Kodachrome photograph 


A fine city, NORWICH 


Throughout the years the head offices of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies have always 
remained in Norwich, the city that gave them birth, It was here that in 1797 Thomas Bignold 
founded the Fire Society and eleven years later the sister Life Society, whose main public 
office in Surrey Street is featured above. 

Today, to cope with the ever-growing business, new to-storey offices of modern design are 
being erected on an adjoining site. From these Norwich offices, which now cover seven acres, 
the two Societies administer a world-wide organisation, thus affording their numerous policy- 


' holders a generous personal service in insurance wherever they may be, 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


x If you would like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies’ Publicity Department 
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